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ROCK  OF  TRICHINOPOLI. 


AN  EAST  INDIAN  FORTRESS==TRICHINO= 
POLL 

If  my  little  leaders  will  turn  to  the 
map  of  Asia,  they  will  notice  a  country, 
in  shape  very  like  an  inverted  pear, 
jutting    down    into    the    Indian    Ocean, 


with  the  Arabian  Sea  on  one  side  and 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  other.  It  is 
called  Hindostan,  and  is  part  of  what 
is  known  as  British  India.  It  is  in  all 
respects  a  most  wonderful  country,  of 
ancient     but     remarkable     and     curious 
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civilization  and  history;  and  it  contains 
a  population  of  over  two  hundred  mil- 
lions, nearly  twice  as  many  as  Gibbon 
the  historian  estimated  as  making  up 
the  great  Roman  empire  at  the  height 
of  its  power.  In  fertility  it  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  connection 
with  the  most  fruitful  lands  of  ancient 
or  modern  times,  yet  no  portion  of  the 
globe  has  suffered  more  from  famine — 
within  recent  years  millions  on  millions 
of  its  people  have  actually  starved  to 
death.  Its  products,  owing  to  the 
variety  of  climate  and  altitude  that  its 
plateaus,  valleys  and  coasts  offer,  in- 
clude almost  everything  from  the 
grains  of  the  temperate  zone  to  the 
spices  of  the  tropics.  It  is  the  home 
alike  of  the  monster  elephant,  the 
savage  tiger  and  the  most  deadly  snakes 
and  insects.  Many  of  its  customs 
appal  us  by  their  cruelty,  for  example, 
the  burning  of  widows  and  the  casting 
of  infants  by  their  own  mothers  into 
the  river  to  be  devoured  by  crocodiles; 
yet  its  native  rulers  have  been  noted  for 
their  fabulous  wealth,  and  their  country 
has  proved  a  veritable  treasure  house  to 
England,  who  possessed  herself  of  large 
portions  of  it  many  years  ago.  While 
learning  was  limited  to  the  compara- 
tively few,  the  temples  and  palaces 
which  still  remain  are  of  great  splendor 
and  give  evidence  of  their  builders' 
mechanical  skill;  and  canals  and  other 
practical  works  still  attest  the  intelli- 
gence and  industry  of  the  race.  Of 
further  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  will  be  the  infor- 
mation that  in  early  years  and  again 
more  recently,  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  Elders  of  the  Church  to  introduce 
the  Gospel  into  that  country,  but  with 
very  little  success. 

In  the  picture  that  acccompanies  this 
article  the  artist  has  given  us  a  view  of 


a  British  Indian  town,  Trichinopoli  hy 
name,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  Dame  situated  well  toward 
the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula. 
The  city  contains  between  eighty  and  a 
hundred  thousand  people,  and  in  the 
district  they  raise  rice,  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, and  cocoanuts,  and  do  consider- 
able weaving  and  manufacture  many 
cigars.  The  chief  point  of  interest  in 
the  town  itself  is  the  lone  granite  peak, 
known  as  the  Rock  of  Trichinopoli, 
which  is  well-shown  in  the  engraving. 
This  rock  is  five  hundred  feet  high  and 
is  crowned  by  a  strong  stone  fort;  upon 
and  around  it  are  also  a  group  of  In- 
dian temples  and  temple  buildings. 
This  part  of  Hindostan  passed  to  the 
British  by  treaty  in  the  year  1801,  and 
it  now  yields  a  revenue  to  the  mother 
country  of  something  over  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  It  was  formerly  the 
scene  of  much  strife  and  bloodshed, 
though  not  so  noted  in  this  respect  as 
many  other  parts.  Though  extremely 
hot  its  climate  is  healthful  because  it  is 
subject  to  few  changes;  and  its  pros- 
perity has  been  much  increased  by  the 
completion  of  a  line  of  railroad,  which 
traverses  it  from  east  to  west. 


SHORT  LECTURES,  STORIES,  SKETCHES. 

(By  students  ot  the  Rhetoric  Classes,  B.  Y  Academy.) 
Catching    Carp. 

I  had  heard  many  times  the  stories 
told  about  the  noise  made  by  carp  when 
feeding.  So  one  day  I  proceeded  to 
Utah  Lake  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  re- 
garding this  matter. 

The  sound  not  only  surprised  me;  I 
almost  fancied  that  a  herd  of  swine  was 
in  the  rushes'.  Coming  nearer  I  could 
see  the  fish  wiggling  the  canes,  and 
even  showing  their  dark  backs  now  and 
then  above  the  water. 
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The  sight  was  too  much  for  me;  I 
made  a  rush  to  capture  the  nearest  one, 
and  the  whole  school  scampered  for 
deep  water. 

This  was  my  first  attempt,  but  not 
the  last,  you  may  depend.  Not  being 
easily  discouraged,  I  started  to  investi- 
gate the  best  ways  and  means  of  catch- 
ing them.  I  found  that  the  gig,  the 
pitchfork,  the  spear,  and  the  tine  of  a 
pitchfork  fastened  in  the  big  end  of  a 
bamboo  cane,  are  all  used  for  this 
sport  when  the  fish  are  near  the  shore. 
Of  course  it  requires  some  experience 
to  take  them  by  this  means.  First  of 
all  )ou  should  go  prepared  to  wade  in 
water  three  feet  deep.  Then  it  is  very 
important  to  be  as  still  as  possible. 
The  feet  should  never  be  lifted  out  of 
the  water,  or  the  rushes  moved,  for  the 
noise  startles  the  fish. 

The  carp  have  a  keen  sense  of  hear- 
ing or  seeing.  They  may  easily  be 
located  either  by  the  peculiar  sucking 
sound,  the  wiggling  of  the  rushes,  or 
the  muddiness  of  the  water. 

Imagine  your  feelings  at  seeing  a  ten- 
pounder,  two  or  three  rods  away,  and 
you  trying  to  get  your  spear  into  him! 
As  a  rule,  the  spear  is  thrown;  but 
what  is  your  chagrin  at  seeing  the  fish 
rush  away  through  the  canes  at  a 
break-neck  speed.  Your  feelings  are 
quite  different,  however,  when  now  and 
then  you  get  a  monster  on  the  end  of 
your  fork.  From  your  appearance,  and 
the  action  of  the  fish,  you  would  surely 
judge  that  it  and  you  alike  believed  in 
shower  baths,  such  a  splash  do  you 
make  in  catching   it. 

Seining  and  harpooning  are  other 
wajs  of  procuring  this  game.  Some- 
times a  spear  is  shot  from  a  gun  which, 
if  well  directed,  sends  the  spike  quite 
through  the  carp's  body,  pinning  it  to 
the  mud   below.      Then    it    is    drawn    to 


the  boat  by  means  of  a  string  attached 
to  the  spear.  This  method  is  used  in 
water  from  three  to  twenty  feet  deep. 

The  carp  are  caught  for  the  more 
part  in  the  spring  and  fall  months,  but 
they  can   be  caught  all    the  year  round. 

They  abound  in  Utah,  Sevier  and 
Funk's  Lakes;  also  in  other  places,  as 
private  carp-ponds,  smooth  streams, 
and  marshes.  Much  of  their  food  con- 
sists of  the  moss,  grass,  bull  rushes, 
and  canes  along  the  shore. 

As  carp  fishing  is  a  new  sport  in  this 
country,  other  ways,  unknown  now, 
will  no  doubt  be  invented  to  catch 
them.  We  have  two  kinds  of  carp  in 
Utah,  the  American  and  the  German. 
The  first-named  is  of  a  dark-brown 
color,  having  many  scales,  much  like 
the  sucker,  only  that  the  scales  are 
much  larger.  The  German  carp  is  of  a 
more  yellowish  hue,  and  might  be 
called  scaleless,  from  the  fact  that  the 
scales  are  few  and  very  large.  The 
latter  is  valued  the  more  highly 
for  food. 

II .    A'.    Johnson,   Jr. 


EARLY  LIFE  IN  GREAT  SALT  LAKE 
VALLEY. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  and 
written  of  our  early  every-day  life  in 
the  Valley,  I  scarcely  know  where  to 
commence,  but  make  a  few  extracts 
from   my  journal: 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1851,  we  left 
Kanesville  for  the  Six  Mile  Grove 
beyond  Winter  Quarters  (now  Flor- 
ence), with  a  wagon  and  five  yoke  of 
cattle,  where  I  was  appointed  clerk  of 
Alfred  Cordon's  company  of  fifty  wagons. 
On  the  1st  of  July  we  started  for  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  After 
three  months'  travel  over  plains,  sand- 
hills    and     mountains,     making     roads, 
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building  bridges,  wading  rivers  and 
large  streams  of  water,  upsetting  my 
wagon  on  a  sidling  road,  wife  and  two 
children  under  it,  with  our  boxes,  cook- 
ing utensils,  provisions  and  bedding 
on  top  of  them,  all  arrived  safely  and 
well  on  the  1st  of  October.  Met  with 
the  Saints  the  next  Sunday  in  a  bowery 
on  the  south  side  of  the  (then)  open 
Temple  Block.  President  Brigham 
Young  and  presiding  authorities  were 
present.  My  soul  was  made  glad,  and 
with  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude 
I  thanked  my  God  for  the  privilege  I 
had  of  living  to  see  His  anointed  ser- 
vants, hear  their  voices,  and  walk  in 
the  light  of  revelation. 

Just  before  we  reached  the  city  we 
met  several  of  the  federal  officials  re- 
turning, who  had  been  appointed  to  fill 
positions  of  trust.  They  were  missed, 
but  not  forgotten  ! 

"  Broccus,  Day  and  Brandeberry, 

And  Harris  too,  the  Secretary, 

They've  gone,  they  went,   but  when  they  left  us 

They  only  of  themselves  bereft  us." 

"Just  after  my  arrival  I  commenced 
work  on  the  Public  Works.  They  were 
located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple 
Block.  There  weie  the  carpenter  and 
paint  shops,  blacksmith  and  foundry, 
machine  shop,  stone  cutters'  sheds 
and  a  saw  pit,  where  lumber  was  made 
by  hand.  My  residence  was  near  the 
Mound  in  the  Sixteenth  Ward,  on  the 
block  now  known  as  the  U.  P.  Railway 
Depot.  In  the  spring  of  1852  1  built 
me  a  house  on  the  east  end  of  the  lot 
where  the  head-quarters  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Fire  Department  now  stands,  and 
of  which  I  was  chief  engineer  for  ten 
years.  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Deseret  Dramatic  Association.  We 
fitted  up  the  lower  room  of  the  Council 
House  for  rehearsals,  on  the  corner 
opposite  to   the  west  of  Zion's   Savings 


Bank,  under  the  direction  of  Brother 
Hiram  B.  Clawson  and  others,  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  encouraging  us 
with  his  presence  and  experience.  A 
number  ^of  parts  were  assigned  to  me. 
Performed  several  to  the  satisfaction  of 
my  brethren,  not  for  pay,  but  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Saints. 

I  was  also  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Ballo  Brass  Band,  my  instrument  of 
music  an  aphicleide.  Dominicus  Ballo, 
our  leader,  was  the  best  I  ever  heard  on 
a  clarionet,  this  instrument  being  the 
leading  one  of  our  band.  We  took 
great  delight  in  our  practice  and  play- 
!  ing,  day  and  night.  Presidents  Young, 
Kimball,  Richards  and  others  often 
thanked  us,  and  gave  us  their  blessings. 

Brother  Ballo  was  not  only  a  grand 
musician  but  a  real  gentleman,  and  a 
humble  servant  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as 
a  hard-working  man.  In  those  early 
days  he  could  be  seen  with  his  sleeves 
and  trousers  rolled  up.  in  the  adobe 
yard  making  adobes  for   building. 

We  also  had  the  Nauvoo  Brass 
Band,  Captain  William  Pitt  leader. 
They  were  to  be  found  mounted  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry.  Ballo's  band  was 
in  front  of  the  infantry,  as  was  also 
the  Dimmick  B.  Huntington  Mar- 
tial Band.  What  blessed,  glorious  days 
those  were!  My  time  was  occupied 
continually  with  daily  labor,  rehearsals, 
band  pactice,  attending  meetings, 
lyceum,  drillings,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  other  studies,  so  as  to 
improve  my  mind  all  I  could,  to  be 
useful  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1853,  the 
Saints  assembled  on  the  Temple  Block 
to  witness  the  breaking  and  consecrat- 
ing of  the  Temple  ground.  It  was  a 
clear  and  lovely  day,  a  little  snow  on 
the  ground,  but  the  sun  soon  scattered 
it.        The     ground     was     frozen    a     few 
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inches.  While  the  brethren  were  as- 
sembling with  their  families,  men, 
women  and  children  everywhere,  they 
were  cheered  with  music  from  the 
Nauvoo  and   Ballo   bands. 

On  the  6th  of  April  attended  the 
general  conference.  A  great  multitude 
was  present.  The  four  corner  stones 
of  the  temple  were  laid.  Conference 
continued  up  to  the  10th,  when  Presi- 
dent Young  adjourned  it  to  the  6th  of 
the  following  October,  and  blessed 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

On  the  8th  of  this  month  I  was 
appointed  for  a  mission  to  England, 
with  Israel  Barlow,  Philemon  C.  Mer- 
rill, James  D.  Ross,  William  W. 
Majors,  Daniel  Tyler.  Albert  P.  Tyler, 
Benjamin  Ashby,  Henry  E.  Phelps, 
Lorenzo   D.    Rudd,    Israel   Evans,    Jesse 

B.  Martin,  James  Bond,  Loren  Roundy, 
Charles  A.  Foster.  James  Carrigan, 
Willard  G.  McMullin.  Charles  R.  Dana 
and  Joseph  France;  Thomas  Colborn  to 
Germany;  Samuel  Savory  and  Milton 
Howe  to  the  United  States;  Edward  D. 
Wade  and  Cyrus  Canfield  to  China; 
and  on  the  10th  Matthias  Cowley  to 
Europe,  all  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Presidency  in  that   country. 

Previous  to  our  starting  we  or- 
ganized ourselves  by  choosing  Philemon 

C.  Merrill  captain,  John  D.  T.  McAllis- 
ter assistant,  James  Bond,  clerk,  and 
Charles  R.  Dana  chaplain  of  company. 
The  beautiful  block  of  stone  contrib- 
uted by  the  (State  of  Deseret)  Terri- 
tory to  the  Washington  Monument  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Elder  Merrill 
and  myself,  to  deliver  to  the  committee 
at  Washington.  We  were  favored  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  committee 
and  to  President  Franklin  Pierce  from 
Governor  Bngham  Young  and  Hon. 
lohn  M.   Bernhisel. 


The  following  brief  description  is 
from  the  hand  of  the  artist,  who 
through  modesty  failed  to  add  his  name 
(William  Ward)  to  the  stone,  he  having 
spent  forty  days'  faithful  labor  upon  it: 
"The  block  is  three  feet  long,  two 
wide,  and  six-and-a-half  inches  thick 
In  the  center  stands  the  bee-hive,  the 
emblem  of  industry;  over  it  is  the 
motto,  'Holiness  to  the  Lord;'  above 
this  is  the  All-seeing  eye,  with  rays. 
Beneath  the  hive  is  the  word  'Deseret;' 
over  this,  springing  from  the  ground, 
which  is  covered  with  different  kinds  of 
foliage,  is  a  semi-circular  arch,  en- 
shrined with  the  convolvolus.  On  each 
side  are  spandrills;  in  one  is  the  sym- 
bol of  union,  enriched  with  foliage;  in 
the  other  is  the  cornucopia.  Near  the 
edge  is  a  fillet,  one-and-a-half  inches 
wide  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
deep.  This  description  is  all-sufficient, 
though  I  will  observe  that  on  account 
of  fine  particles  of  flint  interspersed  in 
the  stone,  the  artist  could  not  give  it  that 
polish  he  wished. " 

After  the  conference  was  over  I  was 
stricken  down  with  symptoms  of  lung 
fever,  caused  by  straining  them  while 
we  were  preparing  to  lay  the  corner 
stones  of  the  temple.  On  the  outside 
of  the  excavation  were  a  number  of 
hillocks.  We  were  laboring  under  the 
direction  of  Elder  William  F.  Cahoon, 
who  called  upon  us  to  carry  a  large, 
heav)'  pole  to  rig  sheers  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  temple  excavation. 
He  gave  the  word,  "String  along,"  and 
"Up  she  comes."  I  was  at  the  butt, 
those  ahead  of  me  trod  on  the  hillocks, 
taking  the  weight  from  my  shoulders, 
and  stepping  off,  it  came  down  on  me 
with  full  force.  I  felt  something  give 
way  in  my  chest,  but  did  not  give  that 
attention  to  it  which  I  ought  to 
have  done. 
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The  word  was  circula'ed  that  I  was 
worrying  about  my  mission,  and  some- 
one told  President  Young  "Mac's  mis- 
sion has  made  him  sick."  He  sent 
Elder  William  C.  Staines  to  see  me, 
who  made  known  to  me  what  had  been 
said,  and  that  the  President  had  sent 
him  to  say  that  I  need  not  go  upon  the 
mission.  I  could  not  describe  my  feel- 
ings; it  seemed  to  shock  my  whole 
system.  I  said  to  Brother  Staines,  "I 
am  going  on  my  mission."  What 
strength  I  had  at  that  moment!  I 
jumped  out  of  bed,  dressed  and  walked 
up  to  the  President's  office.  President 
Young  was  not  in.  I  met  him  on  East 
Temple  Street,  opposite  the  Temple 
Block,  in  his  open  buggy.  He  ex- 
tended to  me  his  hand  and  smilingly 
said   "Johnny,  how  are  you?" 

I  answered,  "Better,"  and  said  to 
him  that  I  had  received  the  word  from 
Brother  Staines,  and  that  I  wished  to 
fill  my  mission,  having  arranged  every- 
thing except  the  conveyance. 

Said  he,  "We  have  arranged  that 
for  you.  We  want  you  to  take  the 
stone  that  we  are  donating  to  the 
Washington  Monument,"  and  made  an 
appointment  for  me  to  accompany  him 
to  the  First  Ward  to  see  about  a  suit- 
able wagon.  While  on  the  way  we 
talked  together  about  the  mission,  and 
those  that  he  had  taken,  going  where 
he  had  business,  and  not  going  where 
he  had  none.  He  gave  me  this  counsel, 
"Go  where  you  are  sent."  It  has  been 
my   keyword  through  life. 

John  D.    T.    McAllister. 


THE  POWER  OF  IMAGINATION. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  pranks  our 
imagination  can  play  us  if  we  once 
give  it  a  fair  run.  No  doubt  thousands 
have    fallen    victims     to     dire    maladies 


simply  by  allowing  the  imagination  to 
dwell  long  and  intently  on  the  probabil- 
ities of  such  an  attack.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  one  reason  why  physicians  who 
make  a  specialty  of  some  particular 
disease,  frequently  die  of  that  com- 
plaint. 

A  French  soldier  was  once  at  a  battle 
where  the  ranks  were  fearfully  thinned, 
so  that  toward  sunset  he  was  standing 
quite  isolated  from  his  company.  As 
he  was  reloading  his  musket  a  cannon- 
ball  came  rushing  through  the  air  and, 
as  he  supposed,  took  off  both  his  legs 
at  the  knee.  He  sank  down  as  if 
shortened  in  height  to  that  extent,  and 
with  a  groan  fell  backward  to  the 
ground.  He  feared  to  move  lest  the 
flow  of  blood  should  he  increased  and 
life  ebb  awav  before  anv  help  could 
reach  him.  All  night  he  lav  there 
motionless  upon  the  field,  feeling  no 
pain;  but  this  he  attributed  to  partial 
paralysis  caused  by  the  shock.  At  early 
dawn  a  surgeon  passing  around  came 
to  him  and  asked  kindly  of  his  wounds. 

"Be  very  tender.  I  beseech  you,"  said 
the  soldier  earnestly.  "A  cannon  ball 
has  taken  off  both  my  legs." 

The  surgeon  investigated  accordingly, 
and  at  last  gave  him  a  good  shake,  and 
after  a  hearty  laugh,  ordered  him  to 
get  up  as  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  him,  at  the  same  time  setting  him 
on  a  sound  pair  of  feet.  Never  in  all 
his  life  had  the  man  known  such  a 
moment  of  overpowering  joy  and  thank- 
fulness. The  ball  had  plowed  a  furrow 
beneath  his  feet,  and  in  the  excitement 
of  the  hour  he  fancied  as  he  sank 
down  into  it,  that  his  feet  had  been 
taken    off. 

A  good,  sound  imagination  is  a  great 
blessing  to  anyone,  and  it  is  a  faculty 
susceptible  of  much  cultivation  both  in 
the  right  and  in  the  wrong  direction. 
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MINUTENESS  OF  ATOMS. 

Goldbeaters,  by  hammering,  can 
reduce  gold  to  leaves  so  thin  that 
282,000  must  be  laid  upon  each  other 
to  produce  the  thickness  of  an  inch;  yet 
those  leaves  are  perfect,  or  without 
holes,  so  that  one  of  them  laid  upon 
any  surface,  as  in  gilding,  gives  the 
appearance  of  solid  gold. 

They  are  so  thin,  that  if  formed  into 
a  book,  1,500  would  only  occupy  the 
space  of  a  single  leaf  of  common  paper; 
and  an  octavo  volume  of  an  inch  thick 
would  have  as  many  pages  as  the  books 
of  a  well-stocked  ordinary  library  of 
1,500  volumes,  with  four  hundred  pages 
in  each.  Still  thinner  than  this  is  the 
coating  of  gold  on  the  silver  wire  of 
what  is  called  gold  lace;  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  such  coating  is  of  only 
one  atom  thick.  Platinum  and  silver 
can  be  drawn  into  wire  much  finer  than 
human  hair.  A  grain  of  blue  vitriol  or 
carmine  will  tinge  a  gallon  of  water,  so 
that  in  every  drop  the  color  may  be 
perceived.  In  the  milt  of  a  cod-fish,  or 
in  the  water  in  which  certain  vegetables 
have  been  infused,  the  microscope 
discovers  animalcules  of  which  many 
thousand  together  do  not  equal  in  bulk 
a  grain  of  sand;  and  yet  nature,  with  a 
singular  prodigality  has  supplied  many 
of  these  with  organs  as  complex  as 
those  of  a  whale  or  elephant,  and  their 
bodies  consist  of  the  same  substances, 
or  ultimate  atoms,  as  that  of  man  him- 
self. In  a  single  pound  of  such  matter 
there  are  more  living  creatures  than  of 
human  beings  on  the  face  of  this  globe. 

What  a  scene  has  the  microscope 
opened  to  the  admiration  of  the  philo- 
sophic inquirer!  Water,  mercury,  sul- 
phur or,  in  general,  any  substance  when 
sufficiently  heated,  rises  as  vapor  or  gas; 
that  is,  it  is  reduced  to  the  aeri- 
form state. 


Great  heat,  therefore,  would  cause 
the  whole  of  the  material  universe  to 
disappear,  and  the  most  solid  bodies  to 
become  as  invisible  and  impalpable  as 
the  air  we  breathe. 

A  well  know  naturalist  tells  of  an  in- 
sect seen  with  a  microscope  of  which 
seventy  million  would  only  equal  a  mite. 
Insects  of  various  kind  may  be  seen  in 
the  cavities  of  a  common  grain  of  sand. 
Mold  is  a  forest  of  beautiful  trees,  with 
branches,  leaves,   flowers  and  fruit. 


NEEDLESS  ALARMS. 

A  little  lad  of  four,  at  our  house, 
last  summer,  was  terribly  alarmed  at 
every  thunder  shower.  While  our 
little  ones  listened  with  keen  enjoyment 
to  the  grand  roll  of  the  thunder,  and 
begged  to  sit  out  on  the  shaded  porch 
where  they  could  better  witness  the 
"warring  of  the  elements,"  poor  little 
Will  would  cower  by  his  mother's  side 
and  hide  his  face  in  her  gown,  and  cry 
in  terror  at  every  fresh  peal.  One 
glance  at  the  mother's  face  was  enough 
to  explain  the  cause.  The  eyes  were  a 
picture  of  fear,  and  at  every  flash  she 
would  start  in  dismay  and  utter  a  half 
cry  of  fright.  The  disposition  had 
been  born  with  the  boy,  and  carefully 
nurtured,  making  him  a  bound  slave 
for  life.  It  was  a  grievous  burden  to 
bind  on  such  weak  little  shoulders  to 
be  bourne  all  through  the  journey  of 
life,  for  these  burdens  are  hard  to 
shake  off.  We  may  school  our  nerves 
to  much  endurance,  but  the  little 
superstitions  of  our  childhood  we  shall 
probably  carry  with  us  to  our  graves. 

A  celebrated  leader  of  armies,  who 
had  often  bravely  faced  the  cannon's 
mouth,  used  to  tremble  and  turn  pale 
at  the  sight  of  an  innocent  squirrel. 
He  knew  his  weakness   and   detested    it. 
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yet  he  could  not  master  it.  Probably 
in  some  earl}'  period  of  his  life  his 
nurse  or  mother  had  started  with  a 
shriek  of  terror  at  the  sight  'of  one  of 
these  beautiful  creatures,  and  the  panic 
had  been  contagious.^  No  doubt,  the 
fright  had  been  repeated'in  subsequent 
walks  until  it  had  taken  full  possession 
of  the   imagination. 

We  should  be  careful  how  we  thus 
find  burdens  which  will  prove  such 
tyrants  to  our  children,  and  should 
seek  to  quiet  rather  than  cause  such 
needless  alarms,  which  are  among  the 
real  miseries  of  life. 


IF  MOTHER  WERE  HERE. 

A  young  lady  was  conversing  with  a 
friend  at  a  mountain  resort,  one  lonely 
summer  morning,  when  a  gentleman 
overheard  her  say : 

"Oh,  how  I  wish  mother  were 
here."  "What  a  good,  dutiful  daugh- 
ter," thought  the  gentleman.  "No 
doubt  she  wishes  her  mother  were  here 
to  enjoy  this  beautiful  scenery,  and  rest 
herself  from  care  and  labor." 

How  was  his  fancy  dissipated  by  the 
added  remark:  "Because  if  she  were 
here  I  would  have  her  sew  all*  those 
buttons  on  my  boots.  She  always  sews 
on  my  buttons,  and  does  all  my  mend- 
ing." That  gentleman  did  not  have  so 
exalted  an  opinion  of  a  modern  fine  lady, 
as  he  did   a  few  moments  before. 

There  are  too  many  of  our  girls  of  a 
similar  mind.  Mother  is,  in  their 
view,  a  mere  drudge  to  administer  to 
their  varied  wants.  She  does  not  even 
stand  quite  up  to  the  level  of  a  privi- 
leged "upper  servant,"  but  is  rather  a 
maid  of  all  work. 

There  was  a  mistake  in  the  first  place 
in  the  bringing  up  of  such  girls.  The 
prevailing  sentiment  in  society- -in  that 


plane  of  society  which  permits  such 
disrespect  to  parents — has  something  to 
do  with  it,  but  a  wise  mother  can  make 
good  headway  against  it,  provided  she 
begins  early  enough.  Too  much  self- 
sacrifice  on  her  part  does  not  do  the 
children  good.  They  should  be  taught 
early  to  make  sacrifices  themselves. 
Certainly  they  can  hardly  be  taught  too 
earl}r  to  be  helpful  and  to  wait  upon 
themselves.  The  little  girl  who  sews  on 
her  own  buttons  will  hardly  like  mother 
to  do  it  when  she  is  a  grown  up  young 
lady. 

Mothers  do  not  last  forever.  Many 
a  thoughtless  daughter  has  repented  too 
late  of  her  exactions  when  she  saw  the 
still  form  lying  on  its  coffin  pillow. 


EARLY  RISING  MADE  EASY. 

Visitors  to  the  Leipsic  fair  flocked  in 
crowds  to  see  the  so-called  magic  bed- 
stead which  was  exhibited  in  a  booth 
on  the  Konigsplatz.  By  means  of  a 
strong  electric  current  the  occupant  of 
the  bed  is  twice  aroused  through  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  after  which  a  tablet 
with  the  words,  "Time  to  get  up!"  is 
thrust  before  the  eyes  of  the  sleeper, 
then  his  nightcap  is  pulled  off  his  head, 
and  last  of  all — if  not  thorough}'  awake 
by  this  time — he  is  pitched  out  of  bed 
on  the  floor.  Meantime  the  busy  elec- 
tric spark  has  lighted  the  night-lamp 
on  the  dressing-table,  as  also  the  spirit- 
lamp  under  the  coffee-pot — an  admirable 
arrangement  for  the  dark  winter 
mornings. 


We  ought  always  to  make  choice  of 
persons  of  such  worth  and  honor  for 
our  friends,  that,  if  they  should  ever 
cease  to  be  so,  they  will  not  abuse  our 
confidence,  nor  give  us  cause  to  fear 
them  as  enemies. 
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GEORGE    Q.  CANNON,   EDITOR, 


Salt  Lake  City,    December  1,   1894. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


The  Care  of  the  Poor. 

,NE  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
some  of  the  early  persecutions  is 
thus  described  by  the  Lord  in  a 
revelation  which  was  given  after  the 
Camp  of  Zion  had  reached  Fishing 
River,   in  Missouri: 

But  behold,  they  have  not  learned  to  be  obedient  to 
the  things  which  I  required  at  their  hands,  but  are 
full  of  all  manner  of  evil:  and  do  not  impart  of  their 
substance,  as  becometh  Saints,  to  the  poor  and  afflicted 
;imong  them. 

This  was  said  in  reference  to  the 
Church,   and  not   individuals. 

A  careful  reader  of  the  revelations 
which  the  Lord  gave  through  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  and  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  must  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  which  the  Lord  attaches  to 
the  feeding  and  caring  for  the  poor. 
He  announced  very  early  after  the 
organization  of  the  Church  that — 

It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  which  I  spake  by  the 
mouths  of  my  Prophets,  shall  be  fulfilled;  for  I  will 
consecrate  of  the  riches  of  those  who  embrace  my  Gos- 
pel among  the  Gentiles,  unto  the  poor  of  my  people 
who  are  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

The  Lord  declared  that  it  was  His 
design  to  provide  for  His  Saints  and  to 
exalt  the  poor,  and  He  said: 

For  the  earth  is  full,  and  there  is  enough  and  to 
spare:  yea,  I  prepared  all  things,  and  have  given  unto 
the  children  of  men  to  be  agents  unto  themselves. 

Therefore,  if  any  man  shall  take  of  the  abundance 
which  I  have  made,  and  impart  not  his  portion  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  my  Gospel,  unto  the  poor  and  the 
needy,  he  shall,  with  the  wicked,  lift  up  his  eyes  in 
hell,  being  in  torment. 


Other  quotations  might  be  made  to 
show  the  design  of  the  Lord  concerning 
the  poor  and  the  obligation  which  rests 
upon  those  who  have  means  to  provide 
for  them,  that  there  shall  be  no  suffer- 
ing among  His  children.  He  claims  all 
things  as  His.  He  says  He  stretched 
out  the  heavens,  and  built  the  earth  as 
a  very  handy  work,  and  all  things 
therein  are  His.  All  His  children 
have  claims  upon  the  elements  for  their 
sustenance.  He  has  told  us  that  there 
is  enough  and  to  spare,  and  none  need 
go  destitute. 

The  Lord's  words  upon  this  subject 
ought  to  be  taken  to  heart  by  every 
member  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  We 
have  fast  days  appointed,  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month.  This  is  or 
ought  to  be  observed  throughout  the 
Church.  Upon  that  day  every  family 
should  contribute,  according  to  its 
ability,  for  the  sustenance  of  the  poor. 
But  it  is  evident,  from  all  the  reports 
that  come  in  to  the  First  Presidency, 
that  this  important  duty  is  terribly  neg- 
lected by  the  Latter-day  Saints.  If  it 
were  observed  as  it  should  be,  there 
would  be  sufficient  provided  for  the 
sustenance  of  all  the  poor  in  the 
Church.  But  the  truth  is  that  instead 
of  the  poor  being  provided  for  in  this 
way,  the  Trustee-in-Trust  of  the  Church 
is  called  upon  to  make  appropriations 
amounting  to  530,000  for  six  months, 
making  a  total  of  $60,000  for  the  year. 
all  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  each  member  of  the 
Church  would  pay  seven  cents  every 
month,  there  would  be  means  enough 
to  support  the  poor  without  calling 
upon  the  Trustee-in-Trust  for  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose.  It  certainly 
is  wrong  for  us  to  neglect  this  command 
of  the  Lord  concerning  the  poor. 
Those  who  do    this    cannot    expect    the 
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blessing  which  the  Lord  has  promised. 
He  has  said  that  "he  that  hath  pity 
upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord; 
and  that  which  he  hath  given  will  He 
pay  him  again. "  All  who  are  strict  in 
doing  this  testify  that  they  are  blessed 
for  it,  and  it  is  no  loss  to  them  to  be 
kind  to  the  poor  and  to  remember  them 
in  the  midst  of  the  abundance,  more  or 
less,  which  the  Lord  has  given   them. 

It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  these 
calls  for  appropriations  have  been  made 
upon  the  Trustee-in-Trust.  It  is  a  new 
fashion  that  has  grown  up  among  us. 
Formerly  every  ward  provided  for  its 
own  poor,  or  nearly  so  at  least.  There 
may  be  wards  in  Stakes  where  the  poor 
are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  bur- 
densome for  the  people  of  the  ward  to 
furnish  them  all  that  they  need;  but  by 
a  proper  arrangement  between  the 
Bishops  and  their  Stake  Presidency,  the 
wards  that  have  but  a  few  poor  in  their 
midst  can  assist  by  their  donations  in 
helping  out  the  wards  that  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  dependent  people 
within  their  borders. 

This  is  a  subject  that  should  receive 
attention  from  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
Our  children  should  be  taught  to 
remember  the  poor,  and  when  fast  day 
comes  around,  to  think  of  them,  and  to 
collect  that  which  can  be  spared  for 
their  relief.  If  children  are  taught  to 
do  this,  they  will  grow  up  charitably 
disposed  and  think  that  there  is  some 
obligation  resting  upon  them  to  care  for 
the  wants  of  others,  and  not  be  so  sel- 
fish in  their  feelings  that  all  their 
thoughts  will  be  for  themselves  and 
those  immediately  connected  with  them. 


Answers  to  Questions. 

The  following  inquiries  are  made  of 
us:  "First.  Did  Abraham  or  Moses 
marry  any  women   of    Hamitic  descent? 


Second.  If  so,  was  Jethro  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham  by  a  Hamite  woman? 
Third.  If  Jethro  was  of  Hamitic  de- 
scent, how  could  Moses  receive  the 
Priesthood  from  him?" 

We  find  nothing  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures to  warrant  us  in  the  belief  that 
either  Abraham  or  Moses  married 
women  of  Hamitic  descent;  and  reason- 
ing a  posteriori,  or  from  effect  back  to 
cause,  such  a  thing  was  impossible,  be- 
cause God  had  cursed  such  unions,  and 
it  would  be  outrageous  to  believe  that 
two  such  favored  servants  of  God  as 
Abraham  and  Moses  were,  would  have 
been  guilty  of  such  gross  disobedience  of 
God's  law  and  brought  such  a  terrible 
curse  upon  their  posterity.  Then  again, 
their  posterity  were  not  cursed  with  the 
cursings  pronounced  upon  the  descen- 
dants of  Ham;  what  cursings  did  come 
upon  them  arose  from  their  own  mis- 
conduct and  a  disregard  of  God's  will. 
Therefore,  it  is  safe  to  say.  they  were 
not  of  that  lineage. 

Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law,  we 
understand  to  have  been  a  descendant 
of  Keturah,  the  wife  of  Abraham.  She 
had  a  son  named  Midian,  to  which 
people  Jethro  belonged.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Bible  to  cause  us  to  believe 
that  Keturah  was  of  Hamitic  blood, 
but  all  the  inferential  reasoning  leads 
to  the  contrary  conclusion.  If  Jethro 
was  a  descendant  of  Ham  he  could  not 
have  held  the  Holy  Priesthood,  which 
he  did;  his  authority  to  act  therein  is 
recognized  in  the  Bible.  He  is  there 
called  the  "High  Priest  of  Midian." 
When  in  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  he 
"took  a  burnt  offering  and  sacrifices  for 
God;  and  Aaron  came,  and  all  the 
elders  of  Israel,  to  eat  bread  with  Moses' 
lather-in-law  before  God."  Thus  we 
see  his  authority  was  recognized  and 
his  administrations  acknowledged  by  the 
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princes  and  Priesthood  of  the  house  of 
Israel.  And  furthermore,  as  stated  by 
our  correspondent,  it  was  from  Jethro 
that  Moses  received  the  Priesthood 
which  is  after  the  order  of  the  Son  of 
God.  In  the  revelation  given  Joseph 
the  Prophet,  22nd  and  23rd  September, 
1832  (Doc.  and  Cov.  Sec.  84),  not  only 
is  it  stated  that  Moses  received  this 
authority  under  the  hands  of  Jethro,  but 
the  entire  chain  of  the  Priesthood  from 
Moses  back  to  the  days  of  Abraham 
is  given. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

Thanksgiving  day  has  for  many  years 
been  so  universally  observed  in  the 
United  States  that  perchance  our  young 
people  think  it  a  custom  come  down 
from  the  ages,  and  have  very  little  idea 
of  its  origin. 

It  is  however,  not  yet  two  and  a  half 
centuries  since  the  first  Thanksgiving 
day  was  proclaimed  in  good  old  New 
England. 

Our  forefathers,  the  Pilgrims,  so  bit- 
terly hated  their  persecutors  and  oppres- 
sors, the  "Britishers,"  that  they  would 
have  none  of  their  customs.  All  things 
have  changed  with  them,  and  they  fol- 
lowed not  after  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  those  who  had  forced  them 
into  exilp  because  of  their  religious 
faith. 

It  was  eighteen  years  after  the  landing 
of  the  May-flower  that  the  new  settlers 
decided  upon  establishing  a  regular  day 
of  thanksgiving.  Fast  days  had  been 
observed  quite  regularly,  at  which  times 
thanks  and  prayers  were  offered  and 
intercessions  made  for  blessings,  but 
this  did  not  altogether  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple, who  really  craved  some  public 
opportunity    of    expressing    gratitude    to 


the  Lord  for  His  goodness  in  bestowing 
upon  them  prosperity;  and  therefore  it 
was  resolved  that  a  day  should  be  offici- 
ally appointed  for  solemn  prayer  and 
praise  in  public  assemblies  convened 
for  that  special  purpose;  these  were 
held  in  meeting  houses,  or  places  used 
for  religious   worship. 

Forty  years  ago  in  New  England, 
Thanksgiving  was  the  gala  day  of  holiday 
seasons.  The  fattest  turkey,  and  fowls 
of  all  descriptions,  the  choicest  meats, 
and  viands  and  the  most  tempting 
home-made  wines  were  all  reserved  for 
this  day. 

The  home,  though  ever  so  lowly,  was 
sure  to  be  decorated  with  the  prettiest 
and  brightest  winter-berries  and  the 
most  luxuriant  evergreens  in  trailing 
vines  and  drooping  graceful  boughs. 
Many  a  humble  cot  thus  ornamented, 
with  its  wide  open  fireplace  and  blazing 
logs  of  artistically  piled  pine  knots,  the 
reflection  of  the  bright  light  beautifying 
the  room,  presented  more  real  comfort 
and  true  hospitality,  and  afforded  more 
grateful  pleasure  to  the  inmates  than 
the  palatial  mansion  of  the  present  day. 

And  this  is  why  our  fathers  and 
mothers  continually  revert  to  the  good 
old  times.  Human  hearts  were  then 
more  tender  in  youth  and  their  enjoy- 
ments though  fewer  were  partaken  of  with 
a  keener  relish.  Now  we  actually  bask 
in  the  sunshine  of  plenty  and  almost  of 
luxury,  and  the  simplicity  of  pioneer 
days  seems  to  us  hallowed  by  old-time 
recollections  and  earlier  associations. 

Thanksgiving  is  one  of  the  days  we 
should  never  cease  to  keep.  There  are 
a  few  links  that  bind  together  the  old 
and  the  new.  This  day  is  one  of  the 
brightest  links  to  connect  the  new  with 
the  old. 

Pearl  Morgan. 

Rhetoric  B,  B.  Y.   Academy. 
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THE  CACTUS. 

In  the  warm,  dry,  rocky  regions  of  the 
American  continent,  on  mountain 
plateaus,  where  one  would  think  it  was 
impossible  for  vegetation  of  any  kind 
to  thrive,  the  cactus  plant,  in  its  many 
varieties  and  forms,  is  found;  and  it  is 
in  such  places  that  it  flourishes  most 
luxuriantly.  Often  it  springs  from  the 
crevice  of  a  rock  where  apparently  there 
is  neither  moisture  nor  soil,  and  will 
even  grow  on  old  lava  beds. 

There  are  nearly  five  hundred  known 
species  of  the  cactus,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  forms  and  sizes  from  the  well- 
known  variety  called  the  prickly  pear, 
which  grows  in  clusters  on  our  hill- 
sides, to  the  giant  tree-cactus,  such  as 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture, 
which  often  attains  a  height  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet. 

The  stem  of  the  cactus  is  composed 
of  a  soft  flesh\-  body  covered  with  a 
tough  skin.  Many  varieties  when  they 
become  old  have  a  woody  core  inclosed 
within  this  soft  exterior.  The  skin  is 
in  most  varieties  covered  with  clusters 
of  hairs  or  pickles  instead  of  leaves. 
Only  one  variety  has  true  leaves.  Be- 
ing leafless,  and  having  no  pores  in  the 
outer  skin,  this  plant  is  remarkably 
adapted  to  the  climate  in  which  it 
abounds.  It  grows  vigorously  during 
the  wet  season  of  the  year,  and  remains 
stationary  during  the  dry  weather.  Its 
peculiar  construction  enables  it  to 
retain  moisture  during  a  long  drought. 
For  this  reason  it  is  valuable  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

Some  varieties  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  insipid  yet  wholesome 
juice  which  both  men  and  cattle  drink. 
The  fruit  of  some  species  is  eaten,  and 
that  of  others  furnishes  a  useful  pig- 
ment or  paint  of  a  rich  carmine  color. 
The  flower  of  the  cactus  bursts  from  the 


trunk,  and  is  in  some  kinds  very 
beautiful  and   fragrant. 

Growing  as  it  does  in  bare,  rocky 
places,  the  cactus  is  useful  in  preparing 
the  soil  for  other  vegetation,  and  thus 
fitting  the  regions  it  occupies  for  the 
abode  of  man. 

The  giant  cactus  is  often  selected  by 
the  woodpecker  in  which  to  build  its 
nest.  With  its  sharp  bill  it  can  readily 
scoop  out  a  hollow  high  up  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tall  cactus,  and  there  make 
its  nest.  When  these  nests  are  aban- 
doned by  the  woodpeckers,  a  small 
species  of  owl  takes  possession  of  them, 
finding  them  a  very  safe  place  in 
which  to  live. 


BUY  YOUR  OWN  CHERRIES! 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  on  a 
scorching  hot  Saturday  afternoon  in 
Juh',  when  John  Lewis,  the  carpenter, 
laid  down  his  hammer,  and  putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  drew  out  a  few  cop- 
pers, "Just  the  price  of  a  pint,"  as  he 
said  to  himself,  so  he  resolved  thereupon 
to  step  across  to  the  "Golden  Eagle," 
and  have  some  ale  to  quench  his  thirst. 
Just  as  he  opened  the  door  which  led  to 
the  "bar,"  what  should  he  see  on  the 
polished  counter,  but  a  plate  of  beauti- 
ful ripe  cherries:  the  sight  of  which 
made  John's  mouth  water  so  freely, 
that  ere  he  knew  exactly  what  he  was 
doing,  his  hand  was  stretched  out  to 
take  a  few,  when  the  shrill  voice  of  the 
landlady  from  behind  called  out: 

"You  touch  them  if  you  dare,   sir!" 

John  was  startled;  but  before  he 
could  repl>,  the  landlady  added: 

"The  idea  of  you  taking  such  liberty! 
I  should  like  to  know  what  you  are 
thinking  about?" 

"Well,  missus,  I  was  only  going  to 
take  one  or  two  to  wet  my  whistle." 
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"You  had  better  not  try  it,"  she  said 
with  warmth. 

"Why  you  won't  mind  me  having  a 
few:  I  was  so  thirsty,  and  they  looked 
so  tempting,"  said  John,  thinking  she 
was  joking. 

"No,  sir,  not  one;  I  have  just  bought 
them  as  a  treat  for  my  children:  the)' 
are  a  peculiar  sort,  and  very  expensive." 

"Well,   just  let  me   try  one." 

"No,  not  one,"  she  answered,  with 
determination  in  every  look;  if  5'ou 
want  any,    'buy  your  own   cherries!'" 

"Well,  I  was  just  going  to  have  a 
pint  of  your  best,"  (?)  replied  John, 
"but  I  think  I'll  take  your  advice,  and 
go  and  buy  some  cherries  instead;" 
and  turning  round,  he  walked  out  of 
the  shop. 

The  landlady  saw  in  a  moment  that 
she  had  committed  a  mistake,  and 
called  loudly  for  John  to  come  back, 
but  this  only  made  him  quicken  his 
steps,  and  get  away  as  fast  as  possible. 

"Well  I've  done  it,"  she  said  as 
taking  up  her  plate  of  cherries  she 
passed  into  the  parlor;  "what  a  stupid 
I  was  not  to  let  him  have  one  or  two; 
he  is  too  good  a  customer  to  lose.  I 
must  look  out,  however,  when  he 
comes  to  pay  his  score  and  coax  him: 
he  must  be  won  over  again  if  possible." 
And  with  such  reflections,  she  tried  to 
calm  her  disturbed  feelings. 

Meantime  John  hastened  down  the 
street,  looking  out  for  the  first  shop 
where  fruit  was  displayed,  and  as 
soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  things 
he  wanted,   he  called    out: 

"Here,  master,  let  me  have  three- 
pen'orth  of  those  cherries  will  you?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man,  and 
quickly  placed  in  his  hands  a  small 
bag  containing  the  cherries,  which 
when  John  received  he  returned  again 
to    the    workshop.      All    this    had    taken 


place  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  events 
had  crowded  so  quickly  one  upon  the 
other,  that  when  he  laid  the  bag  of 
I  cherries  on  the  bench  and  put  one  in 
I  his  mouth,  its  sweetness  aroused  vividly 
within  him  the  treatment  of  the  land- 
lady even  with  additional  force:  and 
her  words  seemed  so  to  "stick  in  his 
throat,"  that  as  he  swallowed  the  juicv 
fruit,  each  seemed  to  give  birth  to 
the  landlady's  words,  "Buy  your  own 
cherries !" 

"Yes,"  said  John,  "and  this  is  the 
way  you  serve  a  fellow  is  it,  after 
spending  many  a  pound  with  you?  and 
now  to  begrudge  even  a  paltry  cherry!" 
and  striking  his  hammer  on  the  nail  as 
he  muttered  the  words  its  echo  seemed 
to  answer  back  to  him,  "Buy  your  own 
cherries !" 

All  the  rest  of  that  afternoon  the 
words  haunted  him,  and  do  what  he 
would,  even  the  saw  and  the  plane 
echoed  the  same  advice,  and  at  times 
he  appeared  to  grow  desperate,  while 
from  his  lips  would  rush  the  words, 
"Buy  your  own  cherries!"  "Ah,  yes," 
said  he,  his  wounded  conscience  galling 
him,  "I  have  bought  them  too  long  for 
her  and  her  children;  I  will  take  care 
of  number  one  for  the  future,  and 
soon  can  have  not  only  cherries,  but 
many  other  sweet  things  beside." 

At  length  the  bell  rang  for  le.aving 
work,  and  John  walked  to  the  count- 
ing-house and  received  his  wages, 
which  amounted  generally  to  about 
thirty  shillings;  for  although  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  paying  frequent  visits  to 
the  public  house  he  was  not  by  any 
means  what  people  would  call  a 
drunkard;  indeed,  he  would  have  felt 
insulted  if  anyone  had  dared  to  apply 
such  a  term  to  him,  and  no  doubt 
would  have  been  prepared  in  his  way 
to     prove    that    he    only    took    what    he 
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considered  did  him  good.  And  if  he 
did  on  a  Saturday  night  sometimes 
get  over  the  score,  while  the  friendly 
glass  went  round  more  freely  than 
usual,  and  the  cheerful  song  caused 
the  time  to  fly  fast,  so  that  he  went 
home  later  than  usual,  it  was  simply 
because  he  was  a  eood  fellow,  who 
must  do  as  others  do;  and  if  at  such 
times  the  wife  complained  that  the 
money  left  was  barely  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase the  needful  things  for  the  coming 
week,  he  was  apt  to  tell  her  to  "mind 
her  own  business,"  and  a  few  sharp 
words  between  them  would  be  the 
result.  But  alas!  such  scenes  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description,  and 
Mary,  like  many  others,  had  grown 
weary  with  complaining;  but  neverthe- 
less she  determined  to  do  her  best  to 
keep  the  house  as  comfortable  as  her 
limited  means  would  allow,  and  by 
kind  words  and  looks  to  make  the 
home  as  attractive  as  possible,  feeling 
assured  that  by  such  means  she  was 
more  likely  to  draw  him  from  the 
public  house,  while  the  opposite  course 
would  most  likely  drive  and  keep 
him  there. 

However,  our  friend  John  is  standing 
at  vonder  gate,  with  his  wages  in  his 
hand,  evidently  hesitating  what  he 
shall  do.  Let  us  draw  near,  and  by 
doing  so  we  shall  hear  what  he 
has  to  say. 

"Well,  what  shall  I  do?  I  must  go 
and  pay  my  score,  for  I  don't  wish  to 
be  dishonest:  if  I  knew  how  much  it 
was,  I  would  send  it;  but  never  mind, 
I'll  go  and  pay  her  and  have  done  with 
her;"   so  away  he  went. 

The  moment  the  landlady  caught 
sight  of  John,  she  put  on  her  best 
smiles,  and  without  giving  him  time  to 
utter  a  word,  she  said,  "I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you.    John;    we  have   just    tapped 


a  fresh  barrel  of  our  best;"  and  draw- 
ing a.  glass  and  holding  it  to  him,  she 
said,    "I  wish  your  opinion  of  it." 

"No,  thank  you,  I  don't  wish  any, " 
said  John;  "I  want  to  pay  what  I  owe 
you:    how  much   is  it?" 

"Come,"  said  Mrs.  Boniface,  "it's 
all  stuff;  take  a  glass,  man,  what's 
your   hurry?" 

"No,  not  a  drop,"  said  John.  "I 
want  to  be  off. " 

"Well,  will  you  have  a  glass  of  some- 
thing short?"  said  the  landlady. 

"No,  nor  long,  either."  said  John. 

"But,"  said  the  landlady,  "Tom 
Smith  is  in  the  parlor,  and  Dick  Bates 
will  be  here  directly;  you  won't  go 
just  yet. " 

"Will  you  let  me  know  how  much  I 
owe  you?"  said  John,  getting  impatient, 
"or  I  shall  go  without  settling." 

"Ah,  I  see  now,"  said  the  landlady, 
"that  I  put  my  foot  in  it,  this  after- 
noon, and  offended  you;  but  I  hope  you 
won't  mind  a  few  words  spoken  in 
haste;  come,  let  us  be  friends  once 
more. " 

"Not  a  dram  will  I  take  here  or  any- 
where else,  if  I  know  it,"  said  John; 
"and  as  to  offending  me,  that  don't 
matter  that  I  see,  so  long  as  you  get 
your  money. " 

"But,"  said  the  landlady,  while  she 
was  looking  after  the  P's  and  Q's 
(pints  and  quarts),  "I  don't  like  to 
quarrel  with  anyone,  especially  with 
you;  now  let  us  make  it  up,  and  as  for 
the  cherries,  I  have  kept  them  for  you: 
see  (fetching  them  out  of  the  parlor), 
here  they   are. " 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  John,  with  a 
smile;  "I  took  your  advice,  and  went 
and  bought  some,  which  were  very 
delicious;  and  now  take  what  I  owe 
you  out  of  this  sovereign  —  I  want 
to  be  off. " 
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"I  don't  like,"  said  the  landlady, 
"really  to  change  this  without  your 
tasting  something;  what  will  you  take?" 
(Throwing  a  sprat  to  catch  a  mackerel, 
by-the-by !) 

"Nothing,  I  say  again,"  said  John, 
speaking  decidedly;  and  taking  up  his 
change,  he  walked  out,  and  soon  found 
his  way  home. 

"Well.  I  have  made  a  nice  mess  this 
time!"  thought  the  landlady,  and  if 
ever  I  get  caught  again  losing  my  tem- 
per. I'll  be  bound  it  shall  not  be  over 
such  a  good  customer:  if  it  had  been 
one  of  those  noisy  fellows  I  shouldn't 
have  cared  a  bit,  but  a  nice,  quiet  fellow 
like  John,  who  takes  his  glasses  so 
regularly,  and  pays  up  every  week. 
However,  I'll  look  out,  and  the  first 
chance  I  get  to  set  him  going  again,  I 
will.  He  is  not  going  to  slip  in  this 
way,  I  can  assure  him;  he  is  too  good 
to  lose  without  an  effort,  and  when 
once  again  I  have  him  right.  I'll  keep 
him  I  warrant.  " 

While  she  was  thus  scheming  John's 
future  capture,  he  was  hurrying  home, 
and  reached  it  much  to  the  surprise  of 
his  wife,  long  before  his  usual  time; 
she.  however,  had  only  to  put  the  kettle 
on,  and  while  preparing  the  tea-things, 
the  water   boiled. 

John  sat  almost  in  silence,  and  took 
his  tea.  Mary  was  on  the  point  of  ask- 
ing him  how  it  was  that  he  was  home 
so  soon,  when  all  at  once  he  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  taking  out 
some  money,  threw  it  into  her  lap, 
saying.  "I  suppose  you'll  be  going  to 
market  soon.  Mary." 

"Yes."  said  Mary,  and  she  would 
have  added,  "and  I  shall  be  glad  to  go 
soon:"  but  she  had  learned  by  past 
experience,  that  she  must  not  say  too 
much  on  Saturday  night;  so  taking  up 
the  money,  she  went   into   *he  bed-room 


to  get  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  then 
with  a  woman's  curiosity,  looking  to 
see  how  much  he  had  given  her,  was 
surprised  to  find  three  or  four  shillings 
more  than  she  usually  received. 

"I  wonder  whether  he  knows  how 
much  he  has  given  me?"  said  Mary; 
but  fearing  if  she  returned  to  ask,  he 
might  want  it  back,  she  quickly  passed 
down-stairs,  and  out  into  the  street, 
afraid  ever}'  moment  he  wuuld  be  after 
her  for  the  extra  shillings.  She  had 
not  gone  far  before  she  heard  someone 
running  fast  behind  her,  and  in  a 
moment  looked  round,  thinking  it  was 
he,  but  it  was  only  a  little  boy  playing; 
so  on  she  went,  and  quickly  visited  the 
different  shops,  and  being  a  thrifty 
body,  spent  her  money  as  wisely  as 
possible,  the  extra  shillings  enabling 
her  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  family 
during  the  next  week.  When  she 
returned  laden  from  market,  she  found 
from  what  the  children  told  her,  that 
father  had  been  out  almost  all  the  time, 
and  she  feared,  after  all.  he  had  gone 
in  search  of  her.  However,  when  he 
came  in  soon  after,  nothing  was  said  on 
either  side,  and  thus  the  night  was 
ended.  (It  is  strange  how  drink  chills 
the  association  between  man  and  wife; 
is  it  not?) 

Sunday  was  spent  in  John's  usual 
manner:  in  the  morning  he  went  out  for 
a  walk,  and  after  dinner,  stayed  at 
home  to  read  the  paper;  when  the 
shades  of  evening  gathered  round,  he 
strolled  out.  and  did  not  return  until 
after  ten  o'clock.  (How  man}-  thus 
waste  God's  holy  day  through  the 
cursed  drink!)  This  being  a  regular 
thing  with  him,  no  notice  was  taken  of 
it,  yet  Mary  thought  John  quiet  and 
dull,  and  once  asked  him  kindly 
whether  he  was  well,  but  he  said  he 
was  all  right,   so  she  did  not  venture   to 
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question  him  again.  All  the  next  week 
passed  away  at  home  without  any  per- 
ceptible change;  but  John,  not  liking  to 
return  home  sooner  than  usual,  went  on 
the  Monday  night  to  a  temperance 
meeting,  and  was  so  much  interested, 
that  when  another  meeting  was  an- 
nounced to  be  held  not  far  from  there, 
next  evening,  he  decided  to  go,  and 
from  what  the  speakers  said  of  the 
good  it  had  done  them,  "he''  signed 
the  pledge. 

[TO  BE  CONCLUDED.] 


CAT=TAIL  FARM. 


I. 


'Twas  at  the  breakfast  table.  Nora 
had  burned  the  porridge  and  the  bis- 
cuits were  soggy;  perhaps  that  had 
something  to  do  with  the  ill-tempers 
displayed.  Mr.  Adams  had  listened  for 
some  time  to  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  about  the  pleasures  and  miseries  of 
farm  life  and  particularly  their  own, 
when  he  made  the  remark: 

"Why,  as  for  living,  what  can  we 
wish  better  than  duck  for  breakfast 
every  morning,  nearly;"  the  usual  roast 
was  absent  this  morning. 

"Yes,  and  we  can  have  snipe  for 
dinner."  remarked  Ed.,  as  he  helped 
himself  to  the  porridge.  Ed.  liked  the 
burnt  flavor. 

"O,  yes,  and  muskrat  for  supper." 
added  Nora,  with  an  attempt  at  being 
serious,  at  which  they  all  laughed,  and 
ill-nature,  getting  frightened,  flew  out 
of  the  open  window. 

"Now,  children,"  again  suggested  Mr. 
Adams,  "we  have  nothing  to  grumble 
about.  We  have  health,  and  so  far 
plenty  to  eat.  and  no  doubt  the  Lord 
will  open  our  way  in  the  futiire;  but 
we  must  pull  together,  and  some  of  our 
fault-finders     must     grumble     less      and 


work  more.  Frank,  how  did  the  plough- 
ing go  yesterday?" 

"Those  greasewood  stumps  were  pretty 
hard  10  break,  and  it  was  rather  wet  by 
the  slough,"  said  Frank.  "Clarence 
Rose  came  along  and  hinted  that  it  was 
useless  to  plough  that  piece,  as  the 
saleratus  would  rise  and  kill  everything.  " 

"What  does  Clarence  know  about 
farming?  He's  been  in  a  store  all 
his  life.  " 

"He  might  know  something  for  all 
that,"  remarked  Nora,  whereupon  they 
all  looked  at  her  and  laughed  all  the 
more  when  the  color  came  into  her  face. 

She  fled  to  the  kitchen  and  the  others 
went  to  their  work. 

There  were  several  of  them  —  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adams,  Frank,  Edward,  Lucy, 
Nora,  and  Annie — plain,  honest  names, 
suited  to  plain,  honest  people.  Lucy 
was  the  oldest.  She  was  a  light-haired, 
blue-eyed  girl  of  nineteen.  She  had  a 
plain  face,  in  which  the  hidden  marks 
of  character  and  beauty  did  not  appear 
at  first  sight.  It  took  time  to  know 
Lucy.  Nora  was  seventeen,  darker  hair 
and  eyes,  round  face,  and  a  sweet 
mouth,  had  it  not  been  spoiled  by  pout- 
ing in  childhood  and  scornful  curling 
in  later  years.  Nora  was  free  and 
bold.  She  liked  to  read  love  tales  from 
some  "weekly,"  and  hated  to  go  to 
school.  Then  there  was  Frank,  a 
stout,  plodding  boy  of  fifteen,  who  was 
manager  of  the  farm  when  father  was 
absent.  Edward  was  twelve,  and  Annie, 
the  baby,  was  eight.  And  all  these 
lived  on  Cat-tail  Farm 

How  that  place  of  eighty  acres  out 
there  on  the  flats  came  to  be  called 
by  that  name  I  cannot  tell  for  certain, 
unless  it  was  because  the  farm  was  for 
the  most  part  marshy  and  in  one  corner 
a  vast  field  of  rushes,  or  cat-tails, 
waved   in    the    wind    and    furnished    the 
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neighboring  housewives  with  many  a 
"down"  pillow.  Certain  it  was  that 
more  cat-tails  were  raised  on  that  farm 
than  anything  else,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  salt  grass.  "Salt  grass  and 
cat-tails  were  the  'staples,'"  said  Frank. 

Mr.  Adams  had  moved  on  his  farm 
two  years  ago.  He  had  bought  it  from 
the  railroad  company,  and  was  elated 
when  he  could  at  last  escape  from  the 
bondage  of  shop  work  in  town  and 
become   an   "independent   farmer." 

This  had  ever  been  a  much  talked-of 
and  worked-for  epoch  in  the  family's 
history.  The  children  had  saved  their 
dimes  with  which  to  buy  trees  and 
plant  an  orchard;  for  they  were  going 
to  have  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
peaches,  and  a  big  strawberry  bed — yes, 
and  melons.  They  would  ship  a  whole 
carload  of  melons  up  to  the  town  where 
they  then  lived,  and  treat  their  old 
friends   "when  we  get  on  our  farm." 

But  alas,  for  their  dreams  and  expec- 
tations! The  first  year  at  the  farm 
there  had  been  a  lack  of  water  in  the 
canal.  A  little  ploughing  was  done, 
but  no  planting.  Mr.  Adams  had  to  find 
work  again  at  the  shoemaker's  bench  in 
the  city  five  miles  distant.  This,  the 
second  year,  work  was  begun  in  earnest. 
The  highest  corner  where  sage-brush 
grew,  was  broken  and  the  brush  hauled 
home,  where  it  made  a  big  pile  of  fire- 
wood; but  when  the  plough  went  into 
the  grease-wood  and  salt  grass  there 
was  a  time  of  it.  Mr.  Adams  and  the 
boys  grubbed  and  worked;  even  Lucy 
came  out  and  piled  and  burned  the 
brush.  Nora  tried  her  hand,  too,  but 
the  brush  hurt  her  hands.  How 
beautiful  the  soil  looked  when  it  had 
been  well  harrowed !  black  and  rich, 
much  finer  than  Clarence  Rose's  sandy 
land  adjoining. 

"This     ought    to    raise    fine    wheat," 


said  Mr.  Adams.  "We'll  plant  five 
acres  in  wheat  and  the  rest  in  pota- 
toes." Then  down  close  by  the  cat- 
tails a  large  piece  was  ploughed  and 
sowed  to  lucern.  Thus  all  were  busy 
at  Cat-tail  Farm.  Even  little  Annie 
had  her  garden,  and  Nora  forgot  to 
finish  a  story,  "By  the  author  of  Dora 
Thorne,"  which  negligence  was  a 
remarkable  thing. 

Clarence  Rose,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-three,  had  a  large  farm  border- 
ing on  Mr.  Adams'.  It  was  well  under 
i  way  in  cultivation,  and  Clarence  usually 
drove  out  from  the  city  twice  a  week 
to  look  after  the  work.  He  soon 
became  acquainted  with  the  Adams 
family;  but  don't  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  this  was  owing  to  the  presence  of 
two  girls.  Why,  there  were  hundreds  of 
finer  girls  in  the  city  where  he  lived. 
ii. 

A  day  in  June,  though  not  so  rare; 
there  were  many  such  days  at  Cat-tail 
Farm.  A  hot  sun  was  baking  the  dry 
bottom  of  the  slough  into  blocks  of 
white  clay.  In  the  west  it  shone 
through  the  misty  air  that  hung  over 
the  livid  stretches  of  marsh  and 
meadow.  The  stagnant  pools  were 
brown  with  alkali.  Fields  of  reeds 
waved  in  the  breeze.  The  springs  of 
brackish  water  formed  small  streams 
through  the  rushes  and  was  lost  in  the 
wide  expanse  of  mud  and  water.  The 
air  was  full  of  the  strong  odor  of 
saleratus.  The  frogs  croaked  in  chorus, 
and  the  killdeer's  peculiar  note  rang 
through  the  reeds.  The  cows  stood 
knee-deep  in  mud  and  water,  round  as 
barrels  and  breathing  hard,  while  their 
tails  were  busy  with  the  flies. 

Salt  grass  is  good  feed  for  cows,  but 
woe  be  unto  the  barefoot  boy  or  girl 
who  has  a  field  of  it  to  cross!  A  thou- 
sand  hidden    pins    point    up    and   prick 
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even  the  callous  foot.  Ed.  Adams 
knew  all  about  it  and  understood  how 
to  slide  his  feet  along  to  avoid  the 
points.  Frank  also  was  up  in  points 
on  salt  grass;  but  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  Lucy  would  have  any  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  such  things.  So, 
that  evening  when  she  ran,  minus  hat 
and  shoes,  over  the  wet  bottom  of  the 
slough  after  the  cows,  she  was  to  learn 
the  lesson,  too.  ft  was  just  a  ten 
minutes'  run.  The  clay  was  soft  and 
the  shallow  water  warm.  What  a  novel 
sensation  to  go  barefoot! 

"Hoy,  there,  Boss;  get  out  of  that!" 
she  shouted.  She  could  not  get  within 
striking  distance  with  her  stick.  "Get 
out,   Reddy  !      Hoy  there!" 

Slowly  the  cows  walked  out  of  the 
mud  and  Lucy  followed,  jumping  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  and  sometimes  in 
danger  of  getting  in  the  deep  places; 
but  the  solid  salt  grass  bank  was 
reached  and  the  cows  began  to  browse. 
"Get  out  of  that!  You're  not  hungry. 
You're  as  full  as  a  tick  now.   Hoy  there!" 

Lucy  made  a  dash  at  the  cows  and 
got  a  dozen  yards  into  the  salt  grass. 
Then  she  stopped  and  examined  her 
feet,  first  one  then  the  other;  no.  there 
were  no  slivers.  She  set  out  again  but 
it  seemed  like  pins  were  running  into 
her  feet,  and  they  began  to  bleed.  She 
stood  still,  not  daring  to  try  again. 
What  was  she  to  do'  ft  was  a  long 
way  to  the  house,  and  the  cows  were 
making  for  Clarence  Rose's  corn  field. 
She  reached  a  bare  spot.  How  her  feet 
smarted!  Nora  was  at  the  house,  but 
it  was  doubtful  if  she  could  make  her 
hear.  She  shouted,  once,  twice;  no 
one  came  out.  The  frogs  in  the  marsh 
below  seemed  to  mock  her.  The  cows 
were  nearing  the  corn. 

"Nora,  Noia  !" 

No  answer.      The  sun   went    down    in 


a  sea  of  red  haze,  and  Lucy  watched 
it  How  beautiful  it  was!  She  was 
chewing  a  blade  of  grass  and  thinking 
how  salt  it  was,  when  someone  hailed 
her  and  she  turned  to  see  Clarence 
Rose  gallop  towards  her. 

"Gracious!"  And  she  instantly 
dropped  into  the  grass  as  if  to  hide. 
"Bare-footed,  bare-headed,  ragged  dress, 
gracious  !" 

Clarence  rode  up. 

"Well  what's  the  matter?"  he  said 
cheerily. 

"Mr.  Rose,  our  cows  are  heading  for 
your  corn  field,  can't  you  see?  You'd 
better  head  them  off."  Lucy's  face 
was  red.  It  couldn't  have  been  a 
reflection  from  the  red  sun;  that  had 
disappeared  some  time  ago. 

"But  you're  in  a  predicament,"  and 
he  laughed.  "Salt  grass  doesn't  make 
a  very  nice  carpet,  does  it?  Here," 
and  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  "take 
my  horse  and  ride  over." 

"O!  Mr.  Rose,  I  can't.  Go  away 
please.  Go  after  the  cows  and  I'll  go 
back  the  way  I  came.  " 

"And  get  your  feet  full  of  pins, 
not   much." 

Nora  came  running  to  the  rescue  with 
Lucy's  shoes.  Lucy  saw  that  she  had 
changed  her  dress,  and  she  actually 
wore  her  best  hat.  She  had  seen 
Clarence  coming  down  the  road. 

'Here's  your  shoes,"  said  Nora  and 
she  threw  them  down  and  began  talking 
with  Clarence,  who  made  merry  of  the 
whole  scene.  Lucy,  shielded  by  the 
horse,  slipped  on  her  shoes  and  sped 
away  over  the  grass  after  the  cows. 

Clarence  slipptd  the  reins  over  his 
arm  and  walked  back  with  Nora.  They 
talked  as  they  went,  and  Nora's  tongue 
could  clatter  much  easier  than  her 
sister's. 
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"Well,  how's  things  at  the  farm?" 
he  asked. 

"What  isn't  drying  up  is  salting 
down,"  said  she.  "Look  at  that 
lucern.  I  believe  I  could  count  every 
yellow  spear." 

"Well,  I  told  your  father  that  there 
wasn't  much  use  in  breaking  that 
piece,   as  it  was  full  of  saleratus.  " 

"Yes,  father  thinks  he's  a  farmer, 
and  he  doesn't  know  the  least  about  it. 
I'm  sick  and  tired  of  this  lonesome  life. 
Look  at  that  wheat  patch.  The  soil 
looked  so  black  and  fine,  but  that  was 
the  alkali,  and  now  the  field  is  crusted 
with  white  like  the  frosting  on  a   cake." 

Clarence  smiled.  "It's  too  bad  your 
father  got  such  a  poor  piece  of  land. 
He'll  never  make  anything  of  it  I  fear," 
said  he. 

"That's  just  what  I've  been  telling 
him  all  the  time,  "added  Nora. 

Clarence  smiled  again;  but  Nora 
chatted  on   till   they  reached   the   house. 

"Where's  Lucy?" 

"Out  milking,"   said  her  mother. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 


A  DUEL  FOUGHT   IN  THE  AIR. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  duel 
ever  fought  took  place  in  1803.  It 
was  peculiarly  French  in  its  tone,  and 
could  hardly  have  occurred  under  any 
other  than  a  French  state  of  society. 

M.  le  Grandpre  and  M.  le  Pique  had  a 
quarrel,  arising  out  of  jealousy  concern- 
ing a  lady.  They  agreed  to  fight  a 
duel  to  settle  their  respective  claims; 
and,  in  order  that  the  heat  of  angry 
passion  should  not  interfere  with  the 
polished  elegance  of  the  proceeding, 
they  postponed  the  duel  for  a  month, 
the  lady  agreeing  to  bestow  her  hand 
on  the  survivor  of  the  two,  if  the  other 
was     killed;       at    all     events,     this    was 


inferred  by  the  two  men,  if  not  actually 
expressed.  The  duelists  were  to  fight 
in  the  air.  Two  balloons  were  con- 
structed alike.  On  the  day  denoted, 
Le  Grandpre  and  his  second  entered 
the  car  of  one  balloon,  Le  Pique  and 
his  second  that  of  the  other;  it  was  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  amid  an 
immense  concourse  of  spectators.  The 
gentlemen  were  to  fire,  not  at  each 
other,  but  at  each  other's  balloon,  in 
order  to  bring  it  down  by  the  escape  of 
gas;  and  as  pistols  might  hardly  have 
served  this  purpose,  each  aeronaut  took 
a  blunderbuss  in  his  car.  At  the  given 
signal  the  ropes  that  retained  the  cars 
were  cut,  and  the  balloons  ascended. 
The  wind  was  moderate,  and  kept  the 
balloons  at  about  eighty  yards  apart. 
When  half  a  mile  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  a  preconcerted  signal  for  firing 
was  given.  M.  le  Pique  fired,  but 
missed.  M.  le  Grandpre  fired,  and  sent 
a  ball  through  Le  Pique's  balloon. 
The  balloon  collapsed,  the  car  descended 
with  frightful  rapidity,  and  Le  Pique 
and  his  second  were  dashed  to  pieces. 
Le  Grandpre  continued  his  ascent 
triumphantly,  and  terminated  his  aerial 
voyage  successfully. 


POACHING   IN    BOHEHIA. 


Janet's  Confession. 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

On  the  following  Saturday  night,  the 
dwellers  in  Aladdin's  Cave,  controlled 
by  the  force  of  habit,  drifted  into  Mr. 
Lindsay's  studio.  The  Major  was  there, 
and  the  discarded  poet,  and  Gaston- 
berry,  and  Vesta  Mathieu,  and  even 
Miss  Twitcham,  with  bandages  still 
about  her  head,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  people  who  have  not  been  formally 
introduced,  because  they  play  minor 
parts  in  our  story. 
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It  was  not  a  gay  company.  Had  anyone 
among  them  been  asked  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  depression  that  rested  on 
them  all  like  a  cloud,  he  would  probably 
have  replied  that  the  recollection  of  Gra- 
ham's tragical  death  was  still  fresh  in 
their  minds,  and  that  they  could  not  put 
from  them  their  narrow  escape  from  a 
sorer  grief.  Little  Queen  Dorothy  was 
now  convalescent,  and  had  been  the 
recipient  of  various  testimonials  that 
day,  from  a  Maltese  cat  that  the  Major 
had  proudly  borne  through  the  crowded 
streets,  sheltered  beneath  his  cavalier 
cloak,  to  a  long  congratulatory  poem 
from  Mr.  Sutherland,  a  production  j 
notably  weak  in  rhymes,  but  glowing 
with  sentiment. 

Really,  there  was  not  one  among  them 
who  was  not  secretly  yearning  for  a 
sight  of  ihe  gay  young  faces  and  the 
echo  of  the  musical  young  voices  that 
had  cheered  the  gloomy  old  building  all 
winter.  Mr.  Lindsay  said  little,  but  he 
kept  looking  towards  the  door,  with  a 
look  of  expectancy  on  his  kind  old  face. 

At  length  the  sound  of  footfalls  was 
heard  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  hall, 
and  the  door  opened  to  admit  a  little 
procession.  First  came  Mr.  Nemo  and 
Olive,  then  Tom  Seymour,  looking  very 
happy,  with  Janet  on  his  arm,  and 
behind  them  walked  Cliffe  Dalrymple 
looking  more  like  a  mourner  in  a 
funeral  train  than  a  man  in  search  of 
social  enjoyment. 

"My  son,  Robert  Lindsay,"  said  the 
old  man  proudly,  presenting  Nemo  for 
the  first  time  to  the  people  there. 

At  this  there  were  some  exclamations 
of  surprise,  and  as  many  hearty  con- 
gratulations,for  although  it  was  generally 
known  that  Mr.  Lindsay's  son  had 
returned,  and  had  taken  the  prize  for 
the  beautiful  statue  on  exhibition  at 
the    art  rooms,    there  were  few  who  had 


learned  the  secret  of  his  identity  with 
Mr.  Nemo.  But  they  all  looked 
askance  at  the  other  members  of  the 
party,  and  three  of  them  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  branded  as  social  outcasts. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Tom 
Seymour,  going  straight  to  the  heart  of 
things  after  his  fashion.  "We  have 
three  friends  here  tonight  who  have 
unwittingly  set  themselves  in  a  false 
light  before  us.  One  of  the  ladies  has 
a  little  explanation  to  advance  in  their 
behalf,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
listen  to  her. " 

It  was  Janet  who  came  forward,  shyer 
and  more  frightened  looking  than  she 
had  been  on  the  night  of  the  play,  and 
glancing  about  her  with  such  a  gentle, 
deprecating  air,  that  every  man  and 
woman  present  felt  resentment  melting, 
hard  as  they  tried  to  steel  their  hearts 
against  the  three. 

"I  have  written  down  the  beginning 
of  it,  because  I  wanted  to  give  the  his- 
tory of  it  exactly  as  it  occurred,  and  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  my  lack  of 
literary  skill,"  she  said,  opening  a 
small  roll  of   manuscript. 

This  was  what  she  read: 

"We  were  all  three  on  the  piazza  of 
our  Long  Branch  cottage,  whiling  away 
a  summer  afternoon,  each  after  our  own 
particular  fashion:  Olive  sitting  in  a 
rattan  chair,  doing  nothing  and  pre- 
tending to  do  nothing  but  to  look  off 
over  the  water,  with  a  discontented 
expression  in  her  dark  eyes.  Cliffe  was 
lounging  in  the  hammock;  Cliffe  always 
lounged,  and  did  it  gracefully,  too,  I 
must  admit:  while  he  looked  through 
the  columns  of  a  late  New  York  paper. 
I  sat  in  a  big  Windsor  rocker,  trying 
to  work  at  a  bit  of  silk  embroidery,  try- 
ing not  to  yawn,  not  to  show  that  I  felt 
the  heat,  tr)  ing  to  be  cheerful  and  not 
to  seem  bored  by  Clifle's  remarks,  and 
failing  signally  in  everything. 

"'By  George!  I'd  like  to  try  it,' 
Cliffe  suddenly  exclaimed: 
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•'  'What  is  it  now,  Cliffe?' 

"Olive  spoke  with  the  condescending 
sort  of  contempt  I  notice  sisters  usually 
employ  towards  brothers  only  a  year  or 
so  their  senior.  I  was  not  Radcliffe 
Dalrymple's  sister,  but  his  affianced, 
and  1  always  made  it  a  point  to  take  up 
for  him.  So  I  appealed  to  him  as  if  I 
were  dying  to  know  what  he  meant. 

''Yes,  Cliffe,  do  tell  us,'   I  said. 

"'Oh,  it's  nothing,'  returned  Cliffe, 
with  that  provoking  air  of  indifference 
young  society  men  are  so  fond  of 
assuming.  That  was  for  Olive.  Then, 
more  amiably,   turning  to  me: 

"  'I  was  just  reading  about  the  last 
blow-out  of  the  Salamagundi  Club.  I'd 
like  to  be  in  something  of  the  kind. 
Those  fellows  have  such  good  times 
together. 

"  I  dare  say  you  could  get  an  invita- 
tion,  if  you  tried,'  said   Olive. 

"  'I  don't  want  an  invitation,'  he  said. 
'You  don't  understand.  [  wish  I  were 
one  of  them.  Those  fellows  have  some 
blood  in  their  veins.  Life  means  some- 
thing more  to  them  than  an  endless 
round  of  eating  and  drinking  and 
sleeping.' 

"Some  people,  hearing  Cliffe  Dalrym- 
ple,  a  boy  born  with  a  gold  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  and  with  any  amount  of  money 
at  his  command,  go  on  in  this  way, 
might  have  thought  him  insane.  But  I 
knew  exactly  how  he  felt  for  I  could  not 
remember  a  time  in  my  life  when  there 
was  one  solitary  thing  that  it  was  really 
necessary  for  me  to  do,  or  that  there  was 
an  object  in  my  doing.  As  for  Olive,  she 
had  at  last  withdrawn  her  eyes  from  the 
water,  and  turned  them  upon  him,  as  if 
she  found  him  worth  looking  at  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life.  And  no  wonder. 
I  had  always  known  Cliffe,  but  I  had 
never  before  seen  him  look  iike  that. 
He  had  been  a  gentle,  amiable  child,  a 
good-natured,  well-behaved,  indolent 
lad,  and  had  grown  up  just  so; 
generous,  and  pleasant  mannered,  but 
oh!  so  listless  and  apathetic,  like  hun- 
dreds of  other  young  men  in  our  large 
cities.  It  was  the  oddest  thing  in  the 
world,  to  see  him  wide-awake,  earnest, 
almost  enthusiastic. 


"  'Why  don't  you  turn  Bohemian, 
then,  and  enjoy  it?'   I  exclaimed. 

"  'Oh  it  would  be  of  no  sort  of  use 
here  in  New  York,'  he  said.  'Nobody 
would  believe  that  I  was  in  earnest.  It 
would  be  a  mere  farce  from  beginning  to 
end.  People  would  say,  'Oh,  yes, 
young  Dalrymple,  son  of  old  Dalrymple, 
the  ship-broker,  going  in  for  art,  upon 
my  word!'  I  should  be  besieged  by  a 
lot  of  fellows  who  would  be  forever  idl- 
ing around,  and  leave  me  no  time  for 
work  or  study.  People  would  patronize 
me  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  or  to  curry 
favor  with  father.  Much  satisfaction 
I'd  get  out  of  it.  If  I  could  only  get 
off  somewhere,  where  I  know  nobody, 
and  nobody  knows  me.' 

"  I  had  an   inspiration. 

"  'Like    San    Francisco    for    instance. 

And  we  are  going  there  this  winter. 
Oh,  Cliffe,  what  a  chance!' 

"  'Bless  you  for  the  suggestion,  Janet! 
Wnile  you  and  Olive  are  visiting  your 
friends,  or  running  around  to  the 
Yosemite  and  big  trees,  I'll  try  my  for- 
tune in  the   mystic  realm    of  Bohemia.' 

"The  lazy  fellow  actually  mustered 
energy  enough  to  get  out  of  his  ham- 
mock and  cross  the  piazza  and  kiss  me. 
Cliffe  had  alwa5's  kissed  me,  since  we 
were  babies  together,  and  trundled  our 
hoops  in  the  Park.  " 

Janet  gave  a  shy,  sidelong  glance  at 
Tom  Seymour,  as  she  made  this  explan- 
ation, which  latter  the  Major  was 
ready  to  vow  was  not  down  in  the  text. 

"'Oh,  Cliffe.'  I  pleaded;  please  take 
Olive  and  me.  I'd  a  thousand  times 
rather  do  that  than  visit  the  Morgans, 
nice  as  they  are.  We  will  promise  to 
be  no  drag  on  you.' 

'  'Your  father  would  never  listen  to 
it,'   said  Cliffe,  soberly. 

"  'He  need  never  suspect  it.  If  he 
did,  I  could  manage  papa  well  enough,' 
I  assured  him.  If  only  Diana  doesn't 
find  it  out!' 

"Diana  is  my  sister,  and  a  regular 
Gorgon  of  proprieties,"  explained  Janet 
to  her  hearers,  this  time  frankly  aban- 
doning her  text.  "From  the  time  our 
mother  died,  when  I    was  six  years  old, 
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Diana  has  petted  me  and  tyrannized 
over  me,  and  watched  me  like  a  lynx, 
to  keep  me  from  doing  anything  un- 
conventional. Even  since  she  married, 
and  had  children  of  her  own,  and  I 
took  her  place  at  the  head  of  my 
fathe  's  table,  she  has  kept  up  her 
espionage  of  me.  She  means  it  for  my 
good,  and  I  dare  say  you  may  think  I 
need  it,    but  it    is    very   uncomfortable." 

With    this    explanation,    she  resumed  j 
her  reading. 

"'It  isn't  the  slightest  use  consider- 
ing it,  Janet,'  persisted  Cli fie.  survey- 
ing me  with  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
a  sparkle  of  anticipation  in  his  eyes.  'I 
dare  say  you  are  in  earnest,  and  I  don't 
imagine  you  would  be  a  drawback,  but 
a  very  pleasant  little  comrade.  But 
Olive  would  never  join  us.' 

"We  both  looked  at  Olive,  and  she 
looked  steadily  back  at  us.  Hitherto 
she  had  not  joined  in  our  discussion, 
but  that  was  not  uncommon.  Olive 
never  talks  unless  she  has  somthing  to 
say.      One  of  these  occasions  had  come. 

''Indeed  I  will  join  you,'  she  said. 
'Do  you  think  I  am  any  more  contented 
than  you  with  this  sort  of  existence? 
I  am  sick  of  this  aimless  life,  sick  of 
the  endless  dressing  and  dancing,  and 
gossip.  If  there  is  anything  different 
to  be  found  in  Bohemia,  I  want  to 
enjoy  it. " 

"1  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you  how 
quickly  and  easily  our  plans  were  made 
and  carried  out.  It  helped  us  wonder- 
fully that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple  had 
started  for  Europe  a  month  before,  to 
be  gone  a  year,  and  it  was  understood 
that  Olive  and  Cliffe  and  I  were  to 
spend  the  winter  in  California.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  succeeded  in 
outwitting  Diana,  and  she  has  all  along 
been  secure  in  the  assurance  that  I  was 
with  our  good  friends  the  Morgans. 

"  It  was  a  little  difficult  to  decide  what 
Clifie  and  Olive  were  to  do. 

'I  shall  set  up  a  studio,  of  course,' 
said   Cliffe. 

"Cliffe  had  always  been  modelling, 
ever    since    he    had    learned    to    handle 


clay  in  a  kindergarten.  He  had  taken 
casts  of  the  hands  of  all  the  young 
ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  and  had  put 
mine  into  marble  beautifully.  Every- 
one we  knew  had  always  declared  that 
he  would  distinguish  himself  as  a 
sculptor,  if  he  only  cared  to  enter  the 
profession. 

"'And  I  shall  teach  music,'  said 
Olive,  with  decision. 

"Olive  was  regarded  as  the  most 
brilliant  pianist  in  all  our  circle. 

"As  for  me,  what  between  my  father 
and  Diana,  I  had  acquired  so  many 
accomplishments,  that  we  all  agreed  it 
would  be  difficult  to  choose  among  them. 

"To  make  the  experience  seem  real, 
we  each  agreed  to  limit  ourselves  to  a 
certain  sum  of  money  when  we  came 
away.  It  was  a  point  of  honor  between 
us  that  we  should  not  draw  any  more. 
And  I  assure  you  the  experience  was 
very  real  to  us.  We  knew  no  more 
about  financiering  than  so  many  babies, 
and  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  spend 
all  we  had.  When  we  got  to  a  choice 
between  actual  starvation  or  depending 
on  kind  friends  here  (Janet's  moisten- 
ing eyes  and  tremulous  smile  as  she 
stole  a  glance  at  Tom  Seymour  were 
charming  to  see),  Cliffe,  without  telling 
us,  concluded  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  keep  his  pledge  any 
longer,  and  he  wrote  home  for  money, 
and  he  did  not  know  what  to  think  of 
it  because  none  came.  He  only  learned 
the  explanation  of  it  last  week.  We 
had  been  receiving  our  letters  through 
the  general  delivery,  but  Mr.  Dalrym- 
ple's  agent,  who  is  a  very  cautious 
man,  thinking  that  we  might  be  travel- 
ing about,  sent  a  check  in  a  letter  under 
cover  to  Mrs.  Morgan.  And  there  it 
was  lying  all  the  time. 

"We  do  not  dare  ask  you  to  forgive 
us  for  the  deception  we  have  practiced 
upon  you,''  said  Janet  meekly,  in  con- 
clusion. "But  if  you  could  look 
leniently  upon  it! — You  see  we  are 
going  to  have  a  dreadful  time  when  we 
get  back  to  New  York." 

And  here  the  young  girl  broke  off 
helplessly,     rolling    the  sheets   of  paper 
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tightly  in  her  small  hands,  and  looking 
pleadingly  about  the  small  company. 

Forgive  them?  Bohemia  took  them 
to  her  heart  once  more,  amid  the  buzz 
of  inquiries,  congratulations,  and  con- 
fidences. In  the  midst  of  this  clamor 
Major  Romney  seized  the  girl's 
small  hand. 

"Miss  Janet,"  he  said,  speaking  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  the  company,  "Confess 
one  thing:  In  thus  throwing  your  talents 
upon  the  market  of  this  Western  city, 
did  you  feel  no  compunctions  over  the 
injustice  you  were  doing  the  poor 
Bohemians,  with  whom  you, "armed  with 
all  your  advantages,  were  about  to 
compete?" 

"Indeed  we  did,  Major  Romney," 
replied  the  girl  with  perfect  seriousness, 
although  those  who  knew  her  best 
detected  a  gleam  of  fun  in  her  eye. 
"We  agreed  that  it  was  really  a  shame, 
for  the  sake  of  a  mere  frolic,  to  step 
into  the  field  with  honest  workers,  and 
perhaps  take  the  very  bread  out  of  their 
mouths.  But  we  silenced  our  scruples, 
for,  as  Cliffe  said,  we  might  somehow 
manage  to  make  it  up  to  them,  perhaps 
with  advice,  which  we  had  always 
heard  was  better  than  money.  So,  if 
you  want  any  advice " 

The  evening  wound  up  in  a  gale  of 
laughter;  but  as  they  bade  their  host 
good-night,  he  said  soberly: 

"To  us  who  are  in  it  and  of  it, 
Bohemia  is  a  world  of  stern  purpose 
and  high  ambition.  It  matters  not  if 
our  aspirations  are  often  thwarted,  and 
the  way  we  tread  is  strewn  with 
wrecks.  The  high  thought  and  the 
endeavor  survive  the  failure,  and  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  tried  to  soar 
aloft  and  failed,  is  better  off  than  one 
who  has  never  thought  of  wings." 

"Good-by,    until   we    meet    in   Paris," 


said  Dalrymple,  holding  out  his  hand 
to  Vesta  Mathieu,  as  they  loitered 
before  her  door. 

"In  Paris?"  repeated  the  girl,  gazing 
at  him  in  surprise. 

"In  Paris.  As  soon  as  I  reach  home, 
I  shall  arrange  to  go  abroad  for  years 
of  study.  You  did  not  think  I  meant 
to  give  up  my  profession?" 

The  girl  looked  at  him  wistfully. 

"I  wish  I  could  believe  in  you," 
she  said. 

Flora  Haines  Longhead. 
[the  end.] 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


Some  Results  of  Politics. 

Statements  have  been  made  in  my 
hearing  concerning  remarks  which  have 
been  made  by  one  and  another  about 
leading  men  in  the  Church  who  have 
taken  part  in  politics.  If  the  views 
entertained  in  the  Church  are  correct, 
such  remarks  cannot  be  prompted  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  One  man  is 
credited  with  saying  that  he  could  not 
vote  for  such  a  person  (naming  the 
authority)  at  a  General  Conference,  or 
at  a  Stake  Conference,  if  his  name  were 
presented  to  be  voted  upon.  Remarks 
equally  improper  have  been  made  con- 
cerning others,  and  the  only  reason  that 
was  offered  for  these  expressions  was 
that  the  men  to  whom  reference  was 
made  had  taken  part  in  the  political 
campaign  which  has  just  terminated. 

Of  course,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  disappointment  at  results.  Partisan 
zeal  has  in  some  quarters  run  very 
high — surprisingly  high.  People  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
partisan  zeal  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints  exhibit  an  inexperience,  not  to 
say  ignorance,   concerning   politics    that 
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is  to  be  hoped,  for  their  sakes,  will  dis- 
appear when  they  become  more  familiar 
with  politics  and  the  operation  of  poli- 
tics in  the  various  parties. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  are  an  earnest 
people.  When  they  take  hold  of  any- 
thing they  are  likely  to  do  so  with  a 
good  deal  of  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  It 
is  with  these  feelings  that  many  have 
gone  into  politics,  and  some  have 
suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  to 
improper  lengths.  Certainly  men  who 
have  indulged  in  many  expressions 
which  I  have  heard  ot,  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  carried  too  far  and  to 
say  things  which,  it  is  hoped,  they  will 
live  to  be  sorry  for;  for  if  the}'  do  not 
repent  of  them  darkness  is  sure  to  follow 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  be  withdrawn. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  these  expres- 
sions should  be  repeated.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
different  spirits  that  are  abroad,  and 
which  influence  men  and  women,  with- 
out their  being  apparently  conscious 
that  they    are    not    the    Spirit    of    God. 

1  have  said  in  a  former  article,  and  I 
here  repeat,  that  one  of  the  almost  in- 
fallible signs  that  men  are  going  wrong 
is  to  hear  them  railing  against  or 
speaking  evil  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Church.  Even  if  there  be  apparent 
cause  for  saying  severe  things  and 
censuring  them,  no  wise  man  or  woman 
will  yield  to  that  spirit,  for  fear  of 
grieving  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

The  Priesthood  is  a  sacred  thing. 
Our  Almighty  Father  sent  angels  from 
heaven  to  commit  it  to  men  on  the 
earth;  and  the  men  who  bear  it  are  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Lord,  and  are 
clothed  with  divine  power  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  they  officiate  in  ordi- 
nances their  acts  are  acknowledged  as 
though  they  were  performed  by  the 
Savior     Himself.        The     Lord    has    not 


given  to  the  members  of  the  Church 
the  right  to  find  fault  with  or  condemn 
those  who  hold  the  Priesthood.  Neither 
is  it  the  right  of  an  Elder,  or  other 
officer,  to  judge,  or  censure,  or  speak  dis- 
respectfully and  condemnatory  of  his  file 
leader,  or  of  the  men  who  preside  over 
him.  Has  any  man  in  the  Church 
such  a  right?  Certainly  not.  If  file 
leaders  or  presiding  authorities  do 
wrong  God  will  deal  with  them  in  the 
way  He  has  ordained.  Those  who 
preside  are  accountable  to  authority; 
but  it  is  to  the  authority  which  God 
has  prescribed;  it  is  to  the  tribunals 
for  which  He  has  made  provision. 
There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  Lord 
will  neglect  to  hold  His  servants  who 
lead  or  preside  to  a  strict  accountabil- 
ity for  their  conduct.  He  has  made 
ample  provisions  so  that  ever}'  person 
who  is  accused  of  wrong,  however  high 
his  position  in  the  Church  may  be,  can 
be  brought  to  trial  before  a  proper 
tribunal.  No  necessity  will  ever  arise, 
therefore,  for  men  to  take  upon  them- 
selves, in  their  individual  capacity,  the 
right  to  judge  and  condemn  the  Lord's 
servants  In     the    early    days    of    the 

Church  many  prominent  men  found  fault 
from  time  to  time  with  the  Prophet 
Joseph.  His  method  of  doing  things 
did  not  agree  with  their  ideas  of  pro- 
priety. According  to  their  view,  he, 
being  a  Prophet  of  God,  should  act  in 
consonance  with  their  ideas  of  the 
prophetic  office;  and  they  expected  from 
him  proper  deportment  as  a  Prophet, 
and  a  line  of  conduct  that  would  agree 
with  the  views  which  they  entertained 
respecting  such  a  being.  The  result 
was,  many  of  them  stumbled  and  fell. 
They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  a  fallen  Prophet,  when  in  reality 
they  themselves  were  in  gross  darkness; 
and   the  results  proved  this.      There    is 
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no  need  to  rehearse  incidents  to  make 
this  plain.  Everyone  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Church  knows  that  a 
large  number  of  prominent  men  fell 
away  from  the  Church  through  this 
cause.  Some  of  these  stood  very  near 
to  the  Prophet.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  six  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
lost  their  standing  in  the  Church  be- 
cause they  thought  they  had  the  right 
to  criticise,  find  fault  with  and  condemn 
the  Prophet,  arid  other  Apostles  en- 
dangered their  standing  from  the  same 
cause,  it  ought  to  be  a  lesson  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
They  should  be  taught  by  such  a  fear- 
ful example  that  the  Lord  will  not 
tolerate  such  a  course  on  the  part  of 
His  people.  He  has  said  that  every- 
thing will  be  shaken  that  can  be 
shaken,  and  it  sometimes  is  the  case 
that  His  servants  are  prompted  to  do 
things  which  may  be  intended  to  try 
the  faith  of  the  people.  Those  who 
knew  the  Prophet  Joseph  will  remem- 
ber, doubtless,  that  he  was  a  very 
natural  sort  of  a  man.  There  was  no 
formality  or  stiffness  about  him.  He 
was  not  sanctimonious,  and  did  not 
conform  to  the  ideas  of  the  religious 
world  as  to  the  kind  of  a  man  a  Prophet 
should  be;  and  because  of  this  many 
people  stumbled.  They  were  tried  in 
their  feelings  and  faith.  He  was  a 
young,  athletic  man,  full  of  life  and 
activity.  He  would  play  ball;  he 
would  wrestle,  pull  sticks,  jump,  and 
do  many  other  things  which  some 
might  think  not  consistent  for  a 
Prophet  to  do.  All  these  acts  he  has 
been  known  to  do;  and,  of  course,  in 
doing  these  things,  strait-laced  and 
sanctimonious  people  were  shocked. 
There  is  a  story  told  about  a  person 
who  had  recently  joined  the  Church 
calling  upon  the  Prophet.      This  visitor 


was  very  pious  in  his  manner  and  wore 
an  air  of  sanctity.  The  Prophtt  per- 
ceived the  spirit  he  was  of,  and  his 
brother  Don  Carlos  being  present,  he 
proposed  to  Don  Carlos,  as  they  had 
not  wrestled  for  some  time,  that  they 
should  go  out  and  wrestle.  It  is  said 
that  the  visitor  was  so  shocked  that  he 
concluded  Mormonism  was  false,  and 
that  Joseph  could  not  be  a  Prophet. 

President  Woodruff  relates  an  occur- 
rence of  this  kind  which  happened  on 
his  first  visit  to  Kirtland  after  his  bap- 
tism. He  was  in  company  with  the 
Prophet  and  his  brother,  Hyrum,  and  a 
number  of  other  leading  Elders  when 
two  preachers  called  to  see  President 
Joseph  Smith.  After  some  conversa- 
tion, the  Prophet  made  a  mark  on  the 
ground,  and  standing  with  his  toes 
against  it,  jumped,  and,  making  another 
mark  where  he  alighted,  said  to  the 
brethren,  "Boys,  I  don't  think  any  of 
you  can  beat  that."  This  happened  to 
be  on  Sunday,  and  the  two  preachers 
broke  out  in  condemnation  of  his  con- 
duct, because  he,  professing  to  be  a 
Prophet  of  God,  should  be  guilty  of 
such  conduct  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
After  they  had  given  vent  to  their 
feelings,  he  said  to  them.  "I  knew 
what  was  in  your  hearts  and  that  you 
had  come  to  seek  for  iniquit)'.  " 

Now,  experience  has  proved  to  us  as 
a  people  that  we  cannot  build  upon 
man,  nor  upon  his  conduct.  Each  man 
is  responsible  for  his  own  salvation. 
Each  man  should  have  the  testimony 
of  the  truth  for  himself,  and  should 
not  be  influenced  respecting  his  views 
of  that  truth  by  the  conduct  of 
other  men. 

While  I  have  regretted  that  such 
expressions  as  I  have  alluded  to  are 
uttered  by  any  who  profess  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,   I  cannot   say  that  I 
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am  sorry  that  the  men  whose  conduct 
has  called  them  forth  have  done  as  the)' 
have.  I  rather  think  it  is  better  for 
people  to  be  tested  and  to  have  their 
faith  tried,  if  the  course  which  some 
Apostles  have  taken  is  the  cause  of 
trial.  Not  that  I  would  favor  sustain- 
ing an  Apostle  in  doing  that  which  is 
wrong;  but  the  question  arises,  have 
they  done  wrong?  Has  the  conduct  of 
any  of  our  leading  men  been  such  as  to 
deserve  condemnation?  We  may  think 
that  they  have  been  indiscreet.  We 
may  think  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  them  to  have  tiken  some  other 
course,  and  not  to  have  engaged  in 
politics  at  all.  But,  having  done  so, 
shall  we  make  them  offenders  for  the 
words  thev  have  uttered?  Shall  we 
condemn  men  whose  lives  are  as  pure 
and  as  upright  and  conscientious  as  it 
is  possible  for  mortal  men  to  be,  for 
expressions  that  may  not  altogether  suit 
us  or  be  in  harmony  with  our  views? 
If  so,  could  an  angel  escape  if  he  were 
here  and  were  to  say  things  which  we 
might  not  agree  with? 

I  know  the  men  concerning  whose 
conduct  comment  has  been  made.  I 
know  them  to  be  pure  men,  men  of 
God,  men  whom  God  loves,  men  whose 
every  pulsation  has  been  for  Zion  and 
for  the  upbuilding  of  righteousness  in 
the  earth.  And  shall  they  be  con- 
demned and  spoken  evil  of  because 
they  may  not  have  done  just  as  some 
of  the  rest  of  us  think  they  ought  to 
have  done?  God  forbid!  No  man  can 
talk  evil  or  lightly  of  these  men  without 
bringing  himself  under  condemnation 
therefor. 

I  have  written  my  feelings  with  some 
degree  of  plainness,  because  I  think  it 
is  a  time  to  express  onesself  in  a  way 
that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Espe- 
cially do    I    think   it    necessary    for    our 


children  to  be  taught  to  reverence  the 
Priesthood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and,  of 
course,  in  reverencing  that  Priesthood 
they  must  reverence  its  bearers. 

The  Editor. 


CHRISTIAN  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Ephesians, 
from  the  fifth  verse  to  the  fourteenth 
inclusive,  we  have  a  code  of  rules 
whereby  anyone  can  be  guided  to  the 
true  Church. 

We  find  in  history  that  for  about  two 
hundred  \ears  after  our  Savior  and  His 
apostles  had  been  all  got  out  of  the 
way,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had 
no  existence.  Then  a  few  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  Pagans  met  and  instituted  a 
system  of  religion.  The  Pagans  pre- 
dominated and  they  founded  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  the  place  of  Presidents, 
they  have  popes;  instead  of  Apostles 
they  have  cardinals,  etc.  They  have 
not  baptism  for  the  dead,  but  prayers 
and  mass.  I  have  been  in  one  of  their 
chapels  when  they  were  initiating  in- 
fants into  the  church;  the  priest  takes 
the  infant  in  his  arms  and  crossing  it 
in  different  parts  of  the  body  says  over 
it  a  prayer  in  Latin.  They  claim  no 
revelation  but  have  in  its  place  tradition. 
They  have  taken  away  a  good  part  of 
the  Bible — for  about  two  hundred  years 
after  the  church  was  founded  a  meeting 
was  held  and  fifteen  books  of  the  Bible 
were  rejected.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  they  again  met  and  put  away 
other  parts  of  the  same  Book,  so  that 
now  we  have    only  a  part  of  the  Bible. 

Henry  the  VIII.  of  England  was  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
A  dispute  arose  about  his  marrying 
another  wife,  while  his  other  partner 
was  living.  He  applied  to  the  pope 
for  liberty   to  do   so,    but    the    pope    re- 
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fused  permission.  Henry  then  left  that 
church  and  set  up  one  of  his  own. 
He  called  it  the  Church  of  England. 
They  have  their  printed  book  of  prayers 
for  use  on  every  day  in  the  year.  They 
have  also  liturgies,  homilies,  etc.  In 
one  of  the  latter  there  appears  this 
statement:  "The  laity  and  the  clergy, 
learned  and  unlearned,  men,  women  and 
children,  of  all  ages,  sects  and  degrees, 
of  whole  Christendom,  has  been  buried 
in  the  most  abominable  idolatry  for 
more  than  eight  hundred  years." 

Our  Father  had  no  hand  in  setting 
up  that  system. 

John  Wesley  was  cast  out  of  that 
body,  and  he  founded  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  sect.  He  said  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  sermon  that  the  real  cause  why 
the  powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  not, 
and  there  are  no  longer  gifts  found  in  the 
church  was  because  the  Christians  had 
turned  heathen  again  and  had  only  a 
dead  form   left. 

From  this  organization  sprang  the 
Wesleyan  Episcopal  Church,  taking  the 
name  of  the  Episcopal  to  be  more  like 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  England. 
The  latter  church  pray  to  a  god  with- 
out body,  parts  or  passions,  sitting  on 
the  top  of  a  topless  throne. 

The  church  they  have  in  Scotland  was 
and  is  sustained  by  the  Queen.  She  or 
her  representative  comes  down  every 
May  to  open  the  synod  of  that  body. 
God  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  head — it 
is  a  dual  head,  God  and  the  Queen. 

The  Burgher  and  anti-Burghers  have 
now  joined.  They  call  themselves  the 
United  Presbyterian.  I  can  remember 
very  distinctly  when  their  members 
used  to  preach  against  one  another. 

There  is  another  small  body  in  Scot- 
land calling  themselves  Cameronians, 
from  one  Richard  Cameron.  The  Eng- 
lish   Church    used    to    persecute    them, 


and  force  them  to  come  into  the  Eng- 
lish Church — such  were  what  are  known 
as  the  Covenanters. 

The  Lutherans  are  much  about  the 
same  as  the  Presbyterians. 

The  Greek  Church  resembles  very 
much  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  there 
is  some   talk   of    them   joining    together. 

The  Mohammedans  of  Asia  believe  in 
the  same  God  as  we  do,  and  that 
Mohammed  is   His  prophet. 

In  China  Confucius  is  the  great 
man.  No  doubt  he  was  a  good 
man.  He  has  left  a  record  in  which 
there  is  not  one  immoral  principle. 
Nothing  but  cold,  hard  and  dry 
morality — nothing  that  savors  of  reli- 
gion, revelation,  and  prophecy. 

The  religion  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
is  different  from  all  these.  We  believe 
in  prophecy  and  revelation.  God  Him- 
self founded  the  work.  He  gave  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  all  the  keys, 
power  and  authority  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  the  human   family. 

He  has  given  us  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  wherein  are  taught  princi- 
ples for  the  redemption  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Our  Father  can  and 
does  speak  through  His  Holy  Spirit  to 
His  servants  and  people,  and  the  cause 
of  Zion  will  grow  until  all  the  purposes 
of  God  are  accomplished  in  behalf  of 
His  children. 

M.   B. 


A  Chip  of  the  Old  Block. — Butcher: 
"You  little  scamp,  breaking  your  new 
rocking  horse!  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it?" 

Young  Hopeful:    "Make  sausages!" 

Though  a  man  may  have  a  rasping  voice 
That  like  a  scythe  will  mow  you, 

It's  sweeter  than  sweet  music  when 
He  says :  "  Here's  what  I  owe  you." 
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BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 


Noah  and  the  Ark. 

In  the  days  of  Adam  and  his  children 
people  lived  to  be  a  great  deal  older 
than  they  do  now.  One  man,  named 
Methuselah,  lived  to  be  almost  a  thou- 
sand years  old,  and  we  read  of  quite  a 
number  who  were  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred years  old  After  a  time  there  came 
to  be  a  great  many  people  on  the  earth, 
and  the  most  of  them  became  very 
wicked;  but  there  were  always  some  good 
men  on  the  earth,  so  that  they  could 
teach  the  people  the  will  of  the  Lord 
and  how  to  serve  Him. 

One  of  these  good  men  was  named 
Noah,  and  the  Lord  told  him  that 
because  the  people  were  so  wicked  He 
was  going  to  send  a  great  flood  that 
would  cover  the  whole  earth  and  drown 
all  the  people;  but  as  Noah  and  his 
family  served  the  Lord  He  would  save 
them.  He  told  Noah  how  to  make  an 
ark:  the  bottom  of  it  was  like  a  boat  so 
it  would  float  on  the  water,  and  the 
upper  part  like  a  house.  It  was  very 
large,  and  three  stories  high.  God  told 
Noah  that  when  the  ark  was  finished  he 
should  take  his  family  and  go  into  it, 
and  that  He  would  send  two  animals  of 
every  kind  to  go  into  the  ark  with 
them.  This  was  more  than  a  thousand 
years  after  Cain  killed  Abel. 

While  Noah  was  building  the  ark  the 
people  all  wanted  to  know  what  he  was 
doing,  and  he  told  them  what  God  had 
told  him,  and  said  if  they  did  not 
repent  they  would  all  be  drowned,  but 
they  did  not  believe  it.  They  just 
laughed  at  him  and  called  him  crazy, 
but  he  kept  right  on  preaching  to  them 
all  the  time. 


He  was  almost  a  hundred  years  in 
building  the  ark,  but  when  it  was  done 
he  put  into  it  enough  hay  and  food  of 
all  kinds  to  last  themselves  and  the 
animals  a  whole  year.  Then  the 
animals  began  coming  to  him  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  two  of  every  kind, 
and  went  right  into  the  ark,  without 
being  driven.  Last  of  all  Noah  took 
his  wife  and  his  three  sons  and  their 
wives  into  the  ark,  and  the  door 
was   shut. 

It  then  began  to  rain,  and  soon  the 
water  rose  so  high  that  the  people  out- 
side the  ark  ran  to  the  high  hills  to 
keep  out  of  the  water;  then  they 
climbed  the  tall  trees,  but  still  the 
water  rose  till  every  tree  and  mountain 
was  covered,  and  none  of  the  earth 
could  be  seen,  while  the  ark  floated 
peacefully  on  the  water.  When  it  had 
rained  forty  days  and  forty  nights  it 
ceased  and  the  waters  began  to 
go  down. 

When  they  had  been  in  the  ark 
about  a  year  Noah  sent  out  a  raven, 
which  did  not  come  back,  so  he  sent 
out  a  dove,  and  she  came  back  near 
evening  with  a  leaf  in  her  mouth.  In 
a  few  days  he  sent  her  out  again,  and 
she  did  not  come  back,  so  he  knew  the 
earth  would  soon  be  dry.  Then  God 
told  Noah  they  might  leave  the  ark, 
which  had  settled  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain;  the  animals  came  out  and 
went  wherever  they  wished,  and  Noah 
and  his  sons  built  an  altar  and  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  Lord  and  thanked  Him 
for  taking  care  of  them,  and  the  Lord 
made  a  covenant  or  solemn  promise  to 
Noah  that  He  would  never  send  another 
flood  to  destroy  the  earth,  and  He  put 
a  rainbow  in  the  cloud  so  that  whenever 
we  should  see  it  we  might  remember 
God's  promise,  and  know  that  He 
remembered  it. 
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That  was  more  than  four  thousand 
years  ago.  God  always  keeps  His  I 
promise  and  He  likes  us  to  do  the 
same.  Let  us  be  careful  what  promises 
we  make,  and  when  we  make  one  let  us 
be  very  careful  to  keep  it. 


THE  DONKEYS  OF  PORTUGAL. 

Every  boy  and  girl  who  reads  this 
should  know  where  Portugal  is.  But  if 
you  do  not  know,  take  a  map  of  Europe 
and  look  at  the  south-west  corner  and 
there  you  will  find  it.  Though  it  has  a 
grand  king  like  Spain,  it  is  not  so  large 
a  country.  In  fact  it  is  only  about  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Pennsylvania  is  only  one  of  the  United 
States,  and   not  the  largest  one,   either. 

If  you  should  go  to  Long  Branch,  in 
New  Jersey,  and  look  straight  east  out 
on  the  ocean,  you  would  look  toward 
Portugal.  Bat  you  could  not  see  it,  for 
it  is  three  thousand  miles  away,  and 
nobody  can  see  so  far  as  that.  Even  if 
you  could  see  so  far,  you  would  not 
see  Portugal,  for  you  know  the  world  is 
round,  and  Portugal  would  be  too  far 
below  the  horizon  for  you  to  see  even 
the  tops  of  her  high  mountains. 

In  Portugal  the  climate  is  warm, 
except  in  the  mountains,  where,  in  the 
winter,  it  is  very  cold.  In  the  valleys 
they  raise  grapes,  and  oranges,  and 
dates,  and  lemons,  and  the  finest  chest- 
nuts in  the  world.  Most  of  these 
things  are  carried  to  market  over  the 
mountains,  and  for  this  donkeys  are 
used  instead  of  horses.  The  roads  are 
too  narrow  for  wagons,  so  everybody 
rides  donkey-back. 

Great  baskets  called  panniers  are 
strapped  across  the  donkey's  back  and 
loaded  with  the  things  which  are  to  go 
to  market,  and  the  rider  sits  on  the 
donkey  between  them.      If  there  is  room 


in  the  panniers  sometimes  the  children 
are  put  in  and  permitted  to  take  a  ride. 
It  is  a  comical  sight  to  see  a  donkey 
coming  down  the  mountain  side  with  a 
boy  on  his  back  and  the  great  panniers 
at  his  sides,  with  two  or  three  little 
children  snugly  seated  in  them. 

The  dog  runs  on  ahead,  and  the 
donkey  picks  his  way  carefully  down 
the  narrow  path.  If  he  were  a  vicious 
donkey  he  could  kick  up  his  heels  and 
throw  his  little  master  and  the  two 
little  girls  in  the  pannier  all  down  the 
steep  mountain.  But  he  is  not  a  bad 
donkey.  The  children  treat  him  kindly 
and  he  would  not  hurt  one  of  them  for 
all  the  thistles  in  the  kingdom;  and  a 
donkey  loves  thistles  better  than  any- 
thing else. 

The  driver  lets  him  go  as  he  pleases 
while  he  talks  with  his  little  sisters. 
One  of  them  has  a  whip  with  which 
she  lashes  the  donkey  on  the  neck. 
But  the  donkey  don't  care  a  bit  for 
that,  for  he  knows  it  is  only  done  in 
play.  He  flaps  his  big  ears  and  seems 
to  enjoy  it.  He  will  carry  them  safely 
to  market,  and  then  carry  them  all 
safely  home  again  without  a  single  slip 
or  misstep. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Victoria,  Queen  of  England  and 
Empress  of  India,  the  only  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  niece  of  King 
William  the  Fourth  of  England,  was 
born  May  24th,  1819.  She  came  to  the 
throne  June  20th,  1837,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
July  10th,  1840.  Her  name  through 
this  marriage  became  Guelph.  History 
says:  "She  is  verv  good  and  much 
beloved. " 

Prince  Albert,  the    Queen's   husband, 
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was  of  German  birth  and  origin,  the 
same  as  her  subjects,  the  English  people 
as  they  are  called.  I  think  you  will 
find  in  history  how  the  Danes  and 
Anglo-Saxons,  who  inhabited  Denmark 
and  that  part  of  Germany  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Rhine,  respec- 
tively, obtained  England  by  professing 
to  assist  the  Britons  in  driving  their 
enemies,  the  Picts  and  Scots  back  to 
their  own  country,  viz.,  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  These  people  were  very 
troublesome  to  the  Britons  in  the  I 
North,  so  the  Britons  were  \ery  pleased 
with  all  the  help  they  could  get  from 
the  Danes  and  Saxons;  but  instead  of 
them  helping  the  Britons  to  do  this, 
the}'  started  driving  the  Britons  out, 
plundering  and  setting  villages  and 
towns  on  fire,  and  settling  themselves 
very  comfortably  in  their  places. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  so-called  Eng- 
lish people  are  but  interlopers  in  this 
country  (England),  and  Denmark  and 
Germany  is  their  home.  The  majority 
of  the  English  people  almost  despise 
the  ancient  Britons,  who  were  driven 
and  have  settled  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  still 
go  by  the  names  of  "Taffey"  and 
"Pat;"  but  these  people  are  really  the 
true  possessors  of  England. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Queen, 
who  resides  in  three  different  resi- 
dences, viz.,  Balmoral,  in  Scotland, 
where  John  Brown,  her  Majesty's 
favorite  servant,  once  resided ;  Osborne, 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  called 
the  garden  of  England,  showing  that 
the  Queen  does  not  choose  any  sort  of 
a  place  to  live;  and  then  last,  but  not 
least,  is  Windsor  Castle,  near  the  great 
metropolis,  London.  The  Queen  re- 
ceives about  ,£"370,000  yearly  to  sustain 
these  residences  and  for  other  things, 
and     then    she    receives     an     enormous 


amount   for    charitable    purposes,    which 
she  expends  very  meagerly. 

I  saw  an  account  some  time  ago  of  a 
terrible  mining  catastrophe  in  Wales, 
where  upwards  of  a  hundred  poor 
miners  were  killed,  leaving  widows  and 
orphan  children  unprovided  for.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  had  the  generosity 
to  send  ,£20  (§100)  for  the  relief  of 
these  individuals. 

The  English  people  are  as  a  rule 
very  loyal,  having  no  doubt  inherited 
this  from  their  parents.  We  see  this 
by  the  manifestations  of  loyalty  shown 
at  any  of  the  English  towns  and  cities 
that  the  royal  family  visit.  We  read 
in  the  papers  of  grand  triumphal  arches, 
made  of  bread  for  the  roval  visitors  to 
pass  under,  as  was  the  case  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  Leeds;  of  gardens  being 
stripped  of  their  flowers  to  decorate  the 
streets  for  the  gratification  of  these 
visitors;  of  flags,  banners,  soldiers, 
policemen,  fireworks  and  illuminations; 
and  bands  of  all  descriptions  parading 
the  streets,  all,  maybe,  for  one  or  two 
persons  to  pass  along,  who  are  only 
like  ourselves,  sons  and  daughters  of 
Adam,  only  they  have  the  worldly 
honor  of  being  called  royalty.  But 
what  are  they  but  persons,  paupers  if 
you  like  to  call  them  such,  depending 
on  the  generosity  of  the  people,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  this  generosity  is 
compulsory. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  Queen  is  a 
bad  woman.  Far  from  it.  I  believe 
she  has  excellent  qualities.  It  seems  to 
me  that  royalty  are  having  their  reign 
on  the  earth  now,  instead  of  hereafter. 
It  will  be  our  turn  then,  if  we  obey  the 
commandments  of  God  and  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus. 

But,  my  friends,  the  kingdom  over 
which  we  shall  be  rulers  and  princes,   if 
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ever  we  are,  and  it  lies  in  our  power  to 
be  if  we  do  but  follow  our  calling  on 
earth,  this  kingdom  will  be  governed 
far  differently  than  the  kingdoms  that 
are  at  the  present  time  upon  the  earth. 
They  will  be  governed  in  peace, 
righteousness  and  equity. 

The  Queen  is,  to  her  own  idea,  very 
sincere  in  her  religious  duties;  she 
pays  her  minister,  or  ministers,  ,£1363 
per  annum,  while  her  doctors  are  paid 
^2983  annually,  thus  spending  more 
than  twice  as  much  on  her  body  as  she 
does  on  her  soul.  But  what  will  this 
avail  her  when  all  shall  stand  and  be 
judged  before  God,  both  small  and 
great,  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
whether  they  be  good  or  whether  they 
be  evil? 

A.  E.  Bur  gin. 


When  I  dits  dreffle  s'eepy, 

It  bozzers  me  to  pray, 
Tause  my  eyes  dest  won't  stay  open, 

So  I  tan't  see  what  to  say!" 


WHY  SHE  COULDN'T  SAY  HER  PRAYER. 

Last  night,   in  the  early  twilight, 

Came  my  little  one  to  my  knee, 
With:    "Papa,   I'si  dreffle  s'eepy, 

An'  tired  as  I  tan  be. 
'Ou  say  my  p'ayer,  p'ease,    papa, 

For  me  dest  'is  one  time." 
And  she  knelt  down   by  the  knee  that 

She  was  all  too  tired  to  climb. 

The  moonlight  wove  a  halo 

Round  the  nodding  little  head, 
And  the  drowsy  lids  dropped  lower 

As   "I  lay  me  down"   was  said. 
And  before  the  prayer  was  ended, 

And  the  Lord  was  asked  to  keep 
Through  the  night  the  child  He  gave 
me, 

She  was  very  fast  asleep. 

When  she  came  to  me  this  morning 
With  a  hug  and  kiss,  said  she: 

"I  fank  'ou  lots,  dear  papa, 
Tause   'ou  said  my  p'ayer  for  me. 


A  GOOD   MOTHER. 

Humming  birds  are  very  shy  and  fleet 
of  wing.  It  is  difficult  to  make  their 
acquaintance. 

A  gentleman  who  had  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  a  mother-bird  and  the 
tiny  nest  which  she  had  built  near  his 
room,  says  that  one  day,  when  there 
was  a  heavy  shower  coming  up,  just  as 
the  first  drop  fell,  the  mother  came  flut- 
tering home,  seized  a  large  leaf  which 
grew  on  a  tree  near  by,  drew  it  over  her 
nest  in  a  way  to  completely  cover  it, 
then  went  back  to  whatever  work  she 
had  been  about,  when  the  coming 
storm  disturbed  her.  The  watchers 
at  the  window  wondered  why  the  leaf 
did  not  blow  away.  They  found  it 
hooked  to  a  tiny  stick  just  inside  the 
nest.  When  the  storm  was  over  the 
mother  came  home,  unhooked  the  green 
curtain  she  had  so  perfectly  put  up,  and 
found  her  babies   all  dry. 


SAVED  BY  A  SPIDER. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  Noah 
Hopkins,  being  warned  that  the  Indians 
were  entering  the  valley,  fled  and 
crawled  into  the  trunk  of  a  large,  hollow 
tree.  After  killing  the  settlers  the 
savages  destroyed  the  settlement  and 
drove  off  all  the  cattle.  But  providen- 
tially, or  otherwise,  after  Mr.  Hopkins 
had  entered  the  hollow  tree  a  spider 
had  woven  a  web  across  the  entrance, 
which,  being  noticed  by  the  Indians, 
they  made  no  further  examination,  and 
so  Mr.    Hopkins  was   saved. 


"The  Foremost  Baking  Powder 
in  all  the  World." 

Awarded 
Highest  Honors— World's  Fair. 

Da 
*  CREAM 

BAKING 
POWER 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.  Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum, or  any  other  adulterant 
In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading  Clubs 

and  the  homes,  Dr.    Price's  Cream  Baking 

Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


FQp    BlliLi    HEADS, 

LtETTEP,  HEADS, 
J40TE  HEADS, 

STATEMENTS, 

DUE    BlLiLtS, 

OP^DE^S,    HECEIPTS, 

DODGERS,    PpOG^AJWS, 

HAflD  BIIiLiS, 

prpd  all  KMS  °f  Qom/weial  printing, 

S@ND     TO 

Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons  Go. 

MAIL  ORDtRSPROMPTLY  FiL  ED 


/Pond's 

t  X  L  f*H  C  L 

cures 

ALL  PAIN 


IN  FLAM  MATIQNS 

AND 

HEMOR  RH  ACES. 

One  drop  of  Pond  fs  Extract   is   worth 
more  than  a.  tabteapoonful  of 

CHEAP  SUBSTITUTES, 

MADE  CRUDELY, 

WHICH  DO  NOT  CURE. 


Marry  This  Girl-Somebody ! 

Mb.  Editor:— 

I  stained  a  blue  silk  dress  with  lemon  juice;  what 
will  restore  the  color?  I  am  making  lots  of  money 
selling  the  Climax  Dish  Washer.  Have  not  made  less 
than  flO  any  day  I  worked.  Every  family  want9  a 
Dish  Washer,  and  pay  f5  quickly  when  they  see  the 
dishes  washed  and  dried  perfectly  in  one  minute.  I 
generally  sell  at  every  house.  It  is  easy  selling  what 
every  family  wants  to  buy.  I  sell  as  many  washers 
as  my  brother,  and  he  is  an  old  salesman.  I  will  clear 
$3,000  this  year.  By  addressing  J.  H.  Nolen,  60  W. 
Third  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  any  one  can  get  partic- 
ulars about  the  Dish  Washer,  and  can  do  as  well  as  I 
am  doing. 

Talk  about  hard  times;  you  can  soon  pay  off  a 
Mortgage,  when  making  $10  a  day,  if  you  will  only 
work;  and  why  won't  people  try,  when  they  have 
such  good  opportunities.  MAGGIE  B. 


SQ      SUPERINTENDENTS 
.     D.        AND   TEACHERS 

WRITE   TO   US  FOR 

Samples  ar?d  prices 


-OF- 


Tickets  $  Reward  Cards. 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO. 


CflliDEH'S  JVIUSIC  PflLtflCE  X 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


UTAH 


SOL-B    AQENT9    FOR   THE    FOLLOWING    WORLD-RENOWNED    INSTFHJHKMTB I 


|Nim«i  p*tca. 

SOLD  ON 
BASY 
TIRM8 


Stelai ay  4  Sons 
Kimball 


PlflNflQ    ;  Mason  1  Hamlii 
riilnUO   I  m  Bwtnen 


HasoDsHamlinl  ORGANS1  '   mw 


of  mam 


Send  for 
Catalog*—. 


GUITARS  •  JVIANDOLilflS  •  BANJOS  •  VlOLrtflS 


Dinoj  Pacific 

SYSTEM. 

The  Through  Car  Line 


-TO- 


A II  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Through  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPEEIS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Withont  Change. 


OITTf  TICKET  OFFICE  201   MAIN  ST 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen' I  Agent  Passenger  Oep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,    E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX. 
Prest.  &  Gen.  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.A. 

BUTTEHlWIliK 


Toilet  Soap 


Makes  the  face  and  hands  as  soft 
as  velvet;  whitens  the  skin,  has  no 
equal  for  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Excells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of    Imitations. 

Over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT. 

SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE. 


COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HOME 
FIRE 
UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL. 
SUB  PLUS, 
ASSETS, 


$250,000-00 

50,00000 

340,00000 


OFFICERS  :  HEBER  J.  GRANT,  PRESIDENT, 
GEORGE  ROMNEY.Vice-President,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
Treasurer,  R.  S.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS  :  Henry  Dinwoodey,  George 
Romney,  Thos.  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
Howe,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Elias  A. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  C. 
Cutler,   Heber  J.  Grant,   Chas.  S.  burton. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agents. 

60  Main  St  r     t  . 


1840-1892.. 

MRS.    WINSLOW'S    SOOTHING  i 
SYRUP 

1  has  been  used  bv  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ' 
I  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  < 
i  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  I 
i  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  { 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


American  Biscuit  &  Manufacturing  Co, , 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 
[HENRY   WALLACE,    Manager} 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKEEIS. 

87  E.  3rd  South  St.,      Salt  Lake  City. 


HEHDQUHRTERS^ 


FOR: 


BI6U616S  and  General  Sporting  Goods 


gambler 


Bieyeles 


BEST    IN    THE    WORLD! 

So   determined  by  the   World's    Pair  Judges. 

Highest    Honors   at  trie   World's    Fair. 

Nothing   made  to   equal    them. 

Full  Line  of  cheap  and  medium  grade  Wheels.     Guns  and  Sporting  Goods 
of  every  description.     Come  and  see  us.     Catalogue  Free  to  all. 

BROWNING   BROTHERS, 


155  Main  St..  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


2461  Washington  Ave.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 

TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadviile,  Aspen,  Pu= 

eblo,  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  APRIL.  29.  1894. 

Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8:05  a. 

m.;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  m.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:51  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  m. 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  7:20  p.m.,  Salt  Lake  8:25  p.m. 

arrives  at  Pu>  bio  6:25  p.  m„  Colorado  Springs  8:00 

g.  m.,  Denver  10 :30  p.  m. 
onnections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trams. 

Take  the  D.  &  E.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 
A.  S.  HUGHES,     B.  F.  NEVINS,        S.  K.  HOOPER, 

Traffic  Manager,  Gen.  Agt„  B.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Denver,  Colo  Salt  lake  City.  Dernier,  Col. 


1 840- 1 892. 

MRS.   WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING 
SYRUP 

1  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
1  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 
i  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays 

all   pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 

remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CEWTS  A   BOTTLE. 


B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES   A. 

General  Banking  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESIRES   VOU^    ACCOUNTS. 

[  it£-0EE  S    AN     MORTGAGES  DRAWN  W.-©» 

60S.  East  Tern  lie)  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

5  29 


^ 


It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 


*S 


a* 


•  GENERAL    MERCHANDISE; 

Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

•     Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets,  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to.buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  IBank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  i,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Receives  deposits  in  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

We  answer  with  pleasure  any  inquiry  you  may 
make  for  information  either  by  letter  or  person. 
15-28 


H.  K-  THomRS 

26,  28.  30,  32  E.  First  South  Street 
SALT    LAKE    CITY 

Dm  GOOflS,  SU06S, 

Notions,  etc. 

THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE 

H.  K  THOOIHS 


F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864. 


One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO, 

11-30 


me  State  Bank 

OP    UTHH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT.  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 

Heber  J.  Grant.  Wm.  B.  Preston, 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton, 

Abraham  H.  Cannon      Philo  T.  FarnBWorth, 
Spencer  Clawson  Isaac  Barton, 

Heber  M.  Wells. 


GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 

10-2H 


JOS.  J.   DAYNES 


ESTABLISHED    I88O. 


f.  COALTER 


DAYNES    &    COALTER, 

The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 

PIANOS    ORftflN^    GUITARS,BANJOS,MANDOLINS 

1     Illllv/tJj    V/lV\JllIlO«    Sheet  Music  and  Books  from  W  cts.  up 

P  0.  Box  1090.  66  Main  St.  Sa/t  Lake  City 


CATALOGUES 
FKEE 


